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PREFACE 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  first-hand  knowledge 
in  any  important  work.  There  is  authority  behind  it. 
The  writer  of  this  book  has  the  gift  of  seeing  into  the 
heart  of  things,  and  of  being  able  to  give  expression  to 
what  he  has  seen. 

**  A  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,"  Every  Inspector 
of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  wise  man  in 
this  respect.  He  must  see  what  is  in  the  individual  case, 
the  cause  behind  it,  the  remedy  for  the  trouble,  while 
at  all  times  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  child.  Through 
all  his  visits  and  enquiries  the  child  and  its  protection 
must  be  his  objective. 

The  stories  in  these  pages  are  silhouettes,  mere 
outlines ;  behind  each  there  is  pathos,  drama,  tragedy, 
and,  fortunately,  in  some  of  them  there  is  the  redeeming 
feature  of  successful  treatment. 

Misconception  as  to  method  and  motive  are  met^with 
every  day  by  one  or  other  of  the  Society's  workers. 
Ignorance  as  to  what  happens  to  children  and,  in  some 
cases,  indifference  to  social  conditions  affecting  children, 
still  confront  those  who  are  seeking  to  secure  for  every 
child  in  the  land  the  right  to  live  an  endurable  life. 

If  what  is  being  done  for  them  by  the  Society's 
representatives  became  common  knowledge,  there  would 
be  little  need  to  plead  for  further  support  for  the  Society. 

In  my  appreciation  of  the  admirable  way  the  writer 
of  the  book  has  done  his  work,  I  can  only  hope  that 
his  record  of  a  part  of  his  labours  may  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

Robert  J.  Parr. 
40,  Leicester  Square. 

December  11,  1912. 
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FOREWORD 

THE   REASON   WHY  ! 

It  is  an  accepted  truism  that  one  half  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  The  statement, 
however,  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  It  would  be 
safer  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
population  who  hve  in  moderate  comfort  and  happiness 
do  not  even  dream  of  the  terrors,  the  tortures,  the  pains 
and  the  pangs,  and  all  the  misery  and  hopelessness  of 
the  Hves  of  the  other  ten  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  the  general  public  has  its  abstract 
social  problems,  its  philanthrophic  schemes,  senti- 
mental discussions  and  newspaper  dissertations  on  such 
subjects  as  : — 

The  Dechning  Birth  rate ; 

Infantile  mortaHty  ; 

The  Roasting  and  Overlaying  of  the  Innocents ; 

The  Slaughter  of  Illegitimates  ; 

The  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded  ; 

The  Marriage  of  the  Unfit ; 
and  a  host  of  other  interesting  and  absorbing  topics. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  when  once  aroused  by  the  dark  facts 
of  this  or  that  problem,  the  public  conscience  demands 
a  cure  for  the  evil  it  has  discovered ;  and  money  is 
lavished  to  right  and  left — not  always  too  wisely — 
on  ending  or  mending  the  state  of  things  revealed. 
But  beyond  statistics  and  printed  reports,  a  generous 
and  confiding  pubhc  still  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
actual  work  they  have  set  in  motion,  or  the  difficulties 
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and  dangers  which  beset  those  who  engage  actively  in 
the  work  of  social  reformation. 

In  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  we  have  an  organization  in  which  thousands 
of  energetic  collectors,  secretaries  and  honorary  helpers 
of  both  sexes  are  engaged  in  ministering  to  suffering 
children,  often  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  single  *'  case.*'  Only  the 
District  Inspector  can  possibly  know  what  has  really 
been  accomplished,  what  the  condition  of  a  home  was 
when  he  began  his  visits,  and  what  it  was  when  he  had 
finished.  He  alone  sees  the  effect  of  other  people's 
generosity — how,  by  its  aid,  darkness  has  been  turned  to 
hght,  tears  to  laughter,  sorrow  into  song,  selfishness 
transformed  into  the  sweet  sympathy  of  re-awakened 
Fatherhood  and  Motherhood. 

I  have  long  cherished  the  idea  that  some  day  the  pubUc 
should  be  told  of  the  real  experiences  of  an  Inspector 
during  the  years  he  did  the  work.  To  tell  one's  own 
story  is  to  teU  just  a  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of 
what  might  be  told  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren— for  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  Inspectors 
engaged  in  the  1,500  districts  covered  by  the  Society. 
By  the  permission  of  the  Society's  Director  I  shall 
attempt  in  the  following  pages  to  tell  what  I  know  and 
have  seen.  In  those  pages  be  it  remembered  nothing  is 
recorded  but  actual  fact.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
stories  "Too  Late"  (Chapter  XXIII.)  and  "On  the 
Pavement "  (Chapter  XXV.),  the  details  are  not 
culled  from  the  experience  of  the  officers  in  general, 
but  are  actual  samples  from  one  man's  work,  and  the 
kind  of  thing  all  the  Inspectors  must  meet,  more  or 
less,  in  the  course  of  their  duties.    There  has  been  no 
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attempt  to  colour  the  incidents  up  to  the  point  of  the 
picturesque,  although,  unfortunately,  owing  to  sordid 
and  harrowing  elements,  it  has  often  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  tone  them  down  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
general  reading.  For  obvious  reasons,  also,  the  real 
names  and  districts  are  not  disclosed. 

If  the  perusal  of  these  pages  sets  the  reader  wondering 
whether  anything  of  the  kind  described  is  happening  in 
his  or  her  own  district,  let  him  ask  the  local  "  Children's 
Man  "  for  information.  When  his  answer  is  received, 
judgment  may  easily  be  made  as  to  whether  this  picture 
of  child  life  is  overdrawn.  Should  his  answer  satisfy, 
and  the  reader  feel  any  interest  in  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  nation's  fathers  and  mothers  to  be — for 
the  child  of  to-day  becomes  the  parent  of  to-morrow — 
then,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  he  or  she 
should  bear  a  hand  to  help  clear  away  the  weeds  which 
hinder  and  hamper  their  growth.  Help,  in  short,  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  life  of  every  child  at  least  tolerable. 

To  thinking  men  and  women  it  is  needless  to  say  more. 

The  Author. 


STRICTLY    PERSONAL 

Before  I  joined  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  I  used  to  flatter  myself  that  as  a 
man  of  the  world  I  knew  most  things  worth  knowing. 
To-day,  after  nearly  ten  years'  service  in  the  ranks  of  the 
"  Children's  Men,"  I  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  am 
often  reminded  of  a  saying  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  who 
dipped  rather  deeply  into  the  realms  of  science.  After 
discovering  something  new,  this  friend  would  gaze  at 
me,  with  a  dreamy  look  in  his  big  brown  eyes,  and 
solemnly  reiterate  : — "  The  more  one  knows — the  more 
one  realises  how  much  there  is  to  know  !  "  Every  one 
of  the  Society's  Inspectors  shares  this  feeling,  for  we  are 
continually  finding  some  fresh  phase  in  child  life,  some 
new  view  of  men  and  the  passions  of  men,  every  time 
we  engage  in  a  new  case  of  cruelty.  In  every  story  of  the 
thousands  which  come  under  our  notice  there  is  some 
chapter  which,  by- its  originahty,  differentiates  it  from 
the  others. 

The  son  of  a  Sanitary  Surveyor,  I  began  hfe  amongst 
officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  safeguard  the  people 
against  bad  sanitation,  overcrowding,  jerry  building  and 
other  similar  wrongs.  An  Army  career,  with  two  cam- 
paigns thrown  in,  taught  me  discipline ;  a  clerkship 
under  a  municipaUty  afterwards  brought  me  up  to  date 
in  pubhc  local  affairs ;  whilst  the  co-operators  of  Lan- 
cashire taught  me  valuable  lessons  in  thrift  and  sociology. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  I  had  an  interview  one  day 
at  Harpur  Street,  London,  with  Mr.  Robert  J.  Parr, 
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relative  to  an  Inspectorship,  which  resulted  in  my  becom- 
ing a  probationer,  and  entering  upon  a  course  of  training 
in  the  Society's  metropoUtan  area. 

Working  in  London's  slums  and  alleys,  I  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  practically  every  form  of  cruelty,  and 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  an  astute  and  tactful  tutor, 
soon  qualified  myself  for  appointment  as  a  fully-fledged 
uniformed  officer. 

In  all  the  sunshine  of  a  glorious  April  morning,  ani- 
mated and  cheered  by  the  good  wishes  and  God-speeds 
of  those  at  the  Central  Office,  and  with  a  final  blessing 
from  the  chief  himself — I,  the  new  "  Children's  Man," 
with  my  wife,  son  and  two  daughters,  took  train  for 
Cobbleton,  an  Assize  town  in  Cobbleshire,  which  was  to 
be  my  home  and  field  of  work  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  a  co-operator  I  had  preached  the  "  uphfting  of  the 
people  "  quite  ghbly  ;  never  dreaming — until  my  London 
experience — what  a  terrible  stratum  of  misery  there  was 
below  the  surface  of  our  much-vaunted  civiUsation.  Now 
it  seemed  was  to  be  the  great  chance  of  my  fife  to  do  some- 
thing to  better  the  State  of  the  future — by  attention  to 
its  foundation — ^i.e.,  its  children — to-day. 

Mr.  R. ,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Cobbleton 

branch,  was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  one  of  whom 
any  society  might  feel  justly  proud.  Very  soon  after  I 
had  arrived  he  made  himself  a  real  friend  to  my  family, 
paying  an  early  visit,  and  assuring  himself  of  our  com- 
fort in  our  new  home  at  the  Local  Office  ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  he  engendered  in  me  sentiments  of  respect  and 
regard  for  him  which  I  shall  never  lose.  He  was  a  very 
busy  lawyer,  yet  was  never  too  busy  to  devote  hours,  if 
need  be,  to  discuss  and  arrange  something  for  the  benefit 
of  a  suffering  child.  Although  a  bachelor,  and  on  some 
subjects  something  of  a  cynic,  his  eyes  would  moisten 
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with  tears  of  pity,  and  his  Ups  quiver,  as  he  read  the  re- 
port of  some  extremely  painful  case  which  I  had  brought 
to  him.     When  he  had  read,  his  first  question  would  be  : 

'*  Well,  Inspector  !  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  district  mapped  out  to  be  worked  from  Cobbleton 
consisted  of  an  area  of  some  five  hundred  square  miles. 
It  extended  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south,  where  Cob- 
bleshire  ended,  embracing  three  smaller  towns  than  Cob- 
bleton and  a  number  of  coUiery  villages.  To  the  north, 
through  verdant  lanes  and  varying  uplands,  agricul- 
tural holdings  stood  dotted  here  and  there  over  one  of 
the  finest  shooting  districts  in  England ;  whilst  now 
and  then,  well  back  from  the  roads  and  miles  away  from 
any  railway,  historic  mansions  stood,  snug  and  seques- 
tered, in  all  the  silent  grandeur  of  a  sparsely  inhabited 
country-side.  To  the  east  and  the  west,  as  well  as  in  the 
north,  the  rusticity  and  the  rural  beauty  was  repeated. 

Yet,  with  all  this  natural  charm,  one  might  truly  say  of 
it  that  "  Every  prospect  pleases — ^And  only  man  is  vile." 

For  here,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  amid  all  these 
sylvan  beauties  and  with  the  sweet  suggestion  of  "peace 
and  plenty,  I  was  soon  to  discover  cases  of  Neglect, 
Assault,  Ill-treatment  and  many  other  wrongs,  quite  as 
shocking  in  their  character  as  those  to  be  found  in  the 
slums  of  great  cities. 

The  first  few  days  I  spent  in  cycling  over  all  the 
principal  tracks  in  the  area  of  my  work,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  District  Correspondents,  the  Police, 
School  Board  and  Poor  Law  officials,  showing  my 
credentials  and  opening  up  lines  of  communication 
between  myself  and  those  Hkely  to  help  me.  This  done 
I  felt  ready  to  receive  the  first  shot  from  the  enemy 
— or,  if  need  be,  to  fire  one  at  the  foe  myself.  I^had  not 
long  to  wait. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE  COTTAGE  AT  THE  END 

"  Come  at  once  !    A  very  bad  case  !  "    So  ran  the  post- 
card from  the  policeman  in  charge  of  the  village. 

The  place  was  fourteen  miles  from  the  local  office,  and 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  ;  so  I 
decided  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  there  was  by  means 
of  the  bicycle  provided  for  my  use  by  the  Society. 
Speeding  away,  in  the  quiet  of  that  May  morning,  I 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  vital  things  which  an  Inspector 
must  always  remember  in  dealing  with  reports  of  acts 
of  cruelty.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  urgency  of  the 
demand,  the  facts  of  this  case  might  disclose  nothing  very 
serious  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  been  told  that 
sometimes  the  most  trivial  reports  resolved  themselves 
into  cases  of  life  and  death.  So  one  must — while  exert- 
ing all  speed,  and  prepared  for  any  emergency — still 
preserve  that  open  mind  which  is  so  necessary  if  one 
would  get  at  the  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts,  of 
the  matter  under  enquiry.  I  was  going  to  find  out 
what  had  been  done  ?  Who  did  it  ?  Why  ?  Who  saw 
it  done  ?  After  all  this  had  been  discovered,  it  was  my 
duty  still  to  try  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the 
offender  and  the  child.  I  must  never  for  one  moment 
forget  that  the  act,  or  acts,  might  arise  from  ignorance, 
or  provocation,  or  the  possibility  that  information  had 
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been  laid  by  some  one  actuated  by  malice ;  and  that, 
as  an  agent  of  a  Society  the  watchword  of  which  is 
"  Prevention,"  an  Inspector  must  never  proceed  to 
prosecution  where  warnings  would  sufi&ce  to  deter  the 
offender  and  others  from  conduct  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  policeman  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  main  road 
from  Cobbleton,  having  cycled  out  there  so  as  to  be  free 
from  the  publicity  of  a  meeting  in  the  village  itself. 
Here  a  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  that  the  village 
schoolmistress  had  some  information  to  impart  ;  and 
accordingly  I  made  my  way  to  the  schoolhouse  to 
interview  that  lady. 

It  appeared  that  a  Httle  girl  of  ten,  whom  I  will  call 
'  Nellie,"  had  been  attending  school  since  the  Easter  of 
the  previous  year.  She  had  often  come  to  school  looking 
wretchedly  neglected,  and  seemed  half-starved.  One 
day,  recently,  the  schoolmistress  had  noticed  that  the 
child  was  severely  bruised  about  her  arms  and  shoulders, 
the  bruises  being  apparently  fresh  and  just  turning 
purple,  with  ridges  as  though  from  recent  blows. 

On  one  shoulder  was  a  lump  the  size  of  a  fowl's  egg. 
The  child  was  questioned  by  the  mistress,  and  said  her 
mother  had  "  done  it  with  a  whipstock  !  "  Nellie  said 
she  had  had  no  breakfast  that  day,  and  seemed  to  be 
nearly  fainting.  The  schoolmistress — knowing  that 
the  child  often  came  to  school  very  hungry — fed  her,  and 
noticed  that  she  ate  the  food  greedily.  Whilst  the  child 
was  eating,  the  mistress  had  said : 

"  Poor  little  girl !  I  wish  I  could  look  after  you 
myself !  "  The  child's  eyes  dimmed,  the  tears  came 
fast,  and  as  she  clutched  at  the  lady's  dress  in  an  atti- 
tude of  supplication,  she  said  in  a  choking  voice  : — 
^'  Oh,  do  let^me  come !  I  could  live  in  the  back  kitchen, 
couldn't  I  ?"V 
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**  After  this/'  said  the  schoolmistress,  when  relating 
the  incident,  "  I  took  off  her  frock  and  found  lumps  all 
over  her  body  !  " 

The  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  careless,  drunken 
labourer,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  four  cottages 
standing  well  back  from  the  road,  in  a  very  quiet 
part  of  the  village.  His  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
some  three  years  before,  was  step-mother  to  the  child. 
She  had  two  children  of  her  own  by  a  previous  marriage 
— boys  aged  fifteen  years  and  five  years.  The  man's 
wages  were  small,  some  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ;  but  he 
had  his  cottage  rent  free,  and  the  elder  of  the  woman's 
sons  earned  four  or  five  shillings  weekly.  In  addition  to 
this  they  enjoyed  the  produce  of  a  large  garden,  and  the 
income  derived  by  sales  from  a  well-stocked  pig-sty. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  labourers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  the  man  was  not  badly  off.  But  this  kind  of 
wage-earning  does  not  permit  of  frequent  trips  on 
pleasure  bent  to  neighbouring  towns,  with  calls  at  road- 
side inns  both  going  and  coming.  A  few  drinks  at  night, 
with  consequent  shortness  of  cash,  made  both  father  and 
mother  bad-tempered  in  the  morning  ;  and  poor  Nellie 
was  the  ever-handy  object  upon  which  the  step-mother 
vented  her  spleen. 

From  the  house  of  the  schoolmistress  I  made  my 
way  to  the  cottage  of  a  neighbour,  who  lived  next  door 
to  that  of  the  labourer ;  and  here  was  added  a  link  to 
the  chain  of  evidence. 

"  One  day,"  so  this  person  told  me,  "  I  saw  Mrs. 

in  the  pigsty  in  their  yard.  I  was  standing  at  my 
bedroom  window,  which  was  open.  I  saw  Nellie  carry 
a  bucket  of  water  to  her  step-mother.  When  she  handed 
it  to  her,  for  some  reason  or  other  the  woman  struck  the 
girl  a  blow  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  stick  she  liad 
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in  lier  hand.  It  was  a  sort  of  broomstick,  about  one 
inch  thick.  The  child  seemed  stunned  by  the  blow.  I 
have  often  heard  screams  and  cries.  The  child  is 
wretched  and  miserable,  especially  in  cold  weather.  I 
often  give  her  food,which  she  eats  as  though  she's  very 

hungry.      Mrs. 's  other  children  seem  much  better 

cared  for !  " 

Assuming  that  the  schoolmistress  and  the  neighbour 
have  told  the  truth,  a  possible  reason  is  discovered  for 
the  ill-treatment,  how  it  was  inflicted,  and  who  did  it. 
The  sting  of  the  neighbour's  statement  lay  in  her  con- 
cluding   sentence  : — "  Mrs.    's    other    children    are 

much  better  cared  for  !  " 

Another  woman  in  the  same  row  has  seen  the  step- 
niother  kick  the  httle  girl.  NeUie  has  often  begged  food 
from  her  :  she  has  seen  the  woman  use  the  "  pigstick  " 
to  thrash  the  child  with,  and  heard  cries  and  moans 
coming  from  the  end  house.  On  cold  and  frosty  morn- 
ings, as  early  as  half-past  seven,  she  has  seen  the  child 
bundled  out  into  the  lanes  to  fetch  milk  from  the  farm, 
shivering  as  she  went,  from  exposure  in  her  thin  and 
ragged  garments,  and  with  her  toes  protruding  from  her 
worse  than  useless  boots. 

I  now  felt  fully  justified  in  calling  at  the  house  where 
the  child  Hved. 

There  were  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  careless 
hves  of  the  occupants  of  the  cottage,  and  I  made  a 
mental  note  of  them  as  I  approached.  The  latch  of 
the  wicket  was  broken,  and  hung  useless  on  the  swinging 
gate.  Unlike  those  of  the  other  cottages,  the  front  garden 
was  rough  and  untidy,  with  a  rusty  spade  stuck  in  the 
half -dug  potato  patch — just  as  the  man  left  it,  perhaps 
a  month  ago.  The  cobble  path  near  the  door  was  strewn 
with  remnants  of  food ;  the  doorstep  was  unwashed,  and 
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the  windows  dirty  ;  whilst  filthy,  torn  rags — an  apology 
for  curtains — flapped  in  the  windows.  In  answer  to  my 
knock  there  was  a  sharp  "  Come  in  !  "  and  on  that  invita- 
tion I  entered  the  *'  living-room." 

At  the  first  glance  I  had  an  intuition  that  my  visit  was 
fully  justified.  In  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  domestic  dis- 
comfort, in  front  of  a  fireplace  where  the  ashes  and  cinders 
had  accumulated  for  days,  and  near  a  table  strewn  with 

food  scraps  fit  only  for  the  swill  tub,  stood  Mrs.  , 

whilst  behind  her — trembling  with  fear,  and  with  a  curious 
yearning  expression  on  her  face,  as  though  half  terrified 
at  what  was  to  come,  and  yet  in  some  vague  way 
knowing  instinctively  that  it  was  for  her  good — crouched 
Httle  Nellie.  The  latter  was  clad  in  a  filthy  blouse 
bodice,  many  sizes  too  large  for  her,  a  torn  skirt  hung 
loosely  from  her  waist  and  almost  touched  the  bare  toes 
which  stuck  out  from  the  broken  fronts  of  her  boots.  A 
truly  pitiable  object. 

The  woman  guessed  my  errand  before  a  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  in  guilty  haste  attempted  to  frustrate 
my  object  by  getting  the  girl  out  of  the  way. 

"  Nell,  dear  !  " — her  tones  were  gentle  and  seductive, 
and  not  at  all  like  the  rasping  sound  one  expected  to 
hear  from  such  forbidding  hps — "  just  you  run  down  to 
Mrs.  Hobbs'  of  an  errand  for  me,  will  yer — whilst  I 
speak  to  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Just  a  moment,  Mrs. ,  if  you  please,  before  she 

goes  1  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Nellie.  There  has 
been  a  suggestion  that  some  one  has  not  been  very  kind  to 
her,  and  I  have  come  to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it." 

"  Kind  to  her  !  Well,  my  good  laws  !  Me  hurt  her  ! 
It's  a  pity  folks  can't  mind  their  own  business,  ain't  it  ? 
Me  as  'as  bin  more  than  a  mother  to  her,  an'  all,  and  treated 
her  better  than  I've  done  my  own  flesh  and  blood  !  " 
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The  voice  is  not  so  soft  now.  It  has  risen  in  crescendo 
as  the  naturally  passionate  quahty  of  the  woman  comes 
to  the  top,  and  ends  in  a  semi-shriek.  But  during  the 
delivery  of  the  speech  the  guiltiness  has  revealed  itself. 

Mrs. knows  that  the  accusation  is  levelled  against 

her,  although  I  have  not  said  so. 

"  Do  you  mind  my  looking  more  closely  at 
NeUie  ?  " 

The  woman  grabs  the  weeping  child  and  roughly  drags 
her  toward  me.  There  is  a  grim  look  on  the  step-mother's 
face  now,  and  it  is  plain  that  she  means  to  brazen  the 
thing  out  at  any  cost. 

The  child's  hair  is  full  of  nits  ;  her  shoulders  are  ver- 
min bitten  ;  her  clothing  also  shows  signs  of  the  presence 
of  vermin — but  worse  than  all  are  the  marks  all  over 
the  upper  part  of  her  thin  Uttle  body — ^Hvid,  big,  ugly 
marks,  full  of  ghastly  suggestiveness  of  this  "  cause  " 
or  instrument  of  torture  seen  in  the  woman's  hands  by 
the  witnesses  outside.  Across  the  right  shoulder  and 
right  upper  arm  is  a  severe  wound ;  there  are  two 
bruises  below  the  right  shoulder,  more  opposite  those 
on  the  arm,  two  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  more  again 
on  the  left  arm,  to  say  nothing  of  nasty  scratches  and 
scars  on  the  face  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
faint  patches  of  colour  here  and  there  where  bruises  of 
long  standing  were  gradually  disappearing.  A  sight 
indeed  to  fill  the  mind  with  pity,  to  dim  the  eyes  of 
strong  men  with  tears  of  sympathy  for  the  miserable 
little  object  who  stood  before  them. 

"  Who  did  this,  Uttle  one  ?  " 

There  is  a  look  of  dumb  appeal  in  the  terrified  eyes ; 
the  trembhng  of  the  Httle  frame  is  more  marked  than 
ever  ;  the  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
almost  refuses  to  act :    whilst  the  vixen  behind  tries 
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hard  to  glare  the  speech  out  of  the  child.  At  last  it 
comes  in  a  faint  voice  :  "I  don't  know,  sir  !  " 

The  situation  was  plain,  so  I  forbore  asking  anything 
more  just  then.  I  have  been  told  that  a  tortured  child  is 
often  known  to  speak  untruths,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  the  offender.    So  I  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  : — 

"  Show  me  where  NeUie  sleeps,  please  !  " 

The  step-mother  led  the  way  up  a  ricketty  staircase. 
At  the  top  of  this  there  was  a  recess,  into  which  was 
thrust  an  old  potato  sack  partly  filled  with  dirty  straw. 
The  recess  was  only  thirty  inches  square  :  not  long 
enough  nor  wide  enough  either  way  to  allow  the  child 
to  stretch  out  her  legs  or  He  down  at  full  length.  It  was 
such  a  place  into  which  one  might  conceive  a  dog  could 
curl  himself  up  to  sleep.  The  idea  of  its  occupation  by 
a  human  being  was  most  revolting.  Yet  there,  admit- 
tedly, on  that  filthy  sack,  without  bedclothes  or  cover- 
ing except  the  wretched  rags  she  wore,  Nellie  had  passed 
her  miserable  nights  ;  whilst  her  father,  step-mother, 
and  the  two  lads  had  the  comparative  luxury  of  bed- 
steads, beds  and  blankets  in  the  rooms  beyond.  It  takes 
all  a  man's  patience  to  prevent  him  from  saying  some- 
thing very  strong  at  such  a  sight.  But  a  "  Children's 
Man  "  must  be  patient  to  a  degree.  More  in  sadness 
than  in  anger  I  again  addressed  the  woman. 

"  Mrs    !    Listen  carefully  !     Let  me  warn  you 

that  you  can  please  yourself  whether  you  say  anything 
or  not — and  I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  all  you  do  say 
will  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  may  be  used  for 
or  against  you  afterwards !  Now !  Do  you  want  to  say 
anything  about  these  bruises,  this  filthy  clothing,  or 
this— bed  ?  " 

She  noted  the  scorn  in  the  last  word,  but  ghbly  enough 
the  culprit  answered  : — 
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"  The  marks  were  done  two  years  ago  by  my  husband's 
mother — at  Luftown.  She  has  never  been  hit  by  me, 
and  she  gets  the  best  of  food." 

I  went  in  search  of  the  child's  father,  and  found  him 
at  work  in  a  field.  I  told  him  what  I  had  seen.  He 
was  of  the  sheepish,  henpecked  variety  of  man,  and  in 
so  many  words  admitted  that  he  knew  his  wife  had  been 
cruel  to  his  child,  more  or  less,  ever  since  their  marriage. 
Yet,  apparently,  he  had  never  lifted  as  much  as  his  finger 
to  stop  it :  had  Hved  in  the  house  and  seen  the  bruises, 
and  that "  bed,"  and  the  clothing  and  the  filth.  Further 
than  this,  he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  stating  that 
one  of  my  brother  inspectors  at  Luftown  had  actually 
seen  the  girl  in  an  ill-treated  condition,  and  warned  the 
woman,  some  two  years  before.  So  the  offences  seem 
to  have  been  continuous  and  of  long  standing.  It  is 
time  it  were  ended,  once  for  all. 

I  called  in  a  doctor,  and  decided  to  remove  the  child 
to  a  "place  of  safety"  at  the  nearest  Workhouse, 
pending  a  report  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  Society's  Director  in  London,  and  possible 
prosecution. 

Once  away  from  the  place  of  torture,  in  a  narrow  lane 
leading  to  the  Workhouse,  Httle  NeUie  suddenly  stopped, 
and  said, 

"  Won't  I  have  to  go  back  to  mother  to-night,  sir  ?  " 
"  No,  Httle  one — not  to-night.    But  why  ?  " 
"  'Cause  she'll  hit  me  again  if  I  do." 
*'  Oh,  then,  she  does  hit  you  sometimes  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir  !     She  hit  me  to-day.     Here,  see  !  "    She 
indicated  one  of  the  livid  marks  on  her  arm.     "  She'd 
kiU  me  if  she  knowed  I'd  told  you  !  " 

So  the  real  truth  came  out  at  last.  The  story  as  told 
in  detail  by  the  neighbours  was  re-told  by  the  victim  her- 
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self,  with  many  added  horrors  of  the  fiendish  blows  and 

lugs  and  scratches,  which  had  been  inflicted  inside  the 

house  away  from  the  gaze  of  others.     God  and  the  child 

herself  only  knew  what  suffering  there  had  been  since 

the  advent  of  the  step-mother  to  that  household. 
♦    «    H(     ♦     ♦ 

The  care  and  the  comfort  of  a  hospital  bed  came 
none  too  soon  for  poor  little  Nellie.  Pneumonia  set  in, 
and  for  weeks  the  child  lay  between  Hfe  and  death.  In 
the  delirium  of  the  fever — the  nurses  told  me — the 
httle  one  would  often  cry  out  for  mercy  from  the  rod 
that  descended  not ;  and  in  her  ravings  besought  the 
schoolmistress  to  "  hide  her  from  mother."  Medical 
skill  and  good  nursing,  however,  brought  her  back  from 
the  terrors  of  her  wandering  fancies,  sound  in  mind  and 
happy  in  regained  health  and  strength.  During  the 
days  of  her  convalescence  I  took  her  little  dolls,  made  by 
Mrs.  Inspector,  and  books  to  cheer  her  up,  and  talked 
over  our  prospective  journey  to  London — for  it  was 
decided  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  child 
a  fresh  start  in  the  world — away  from  the  scene  of  her 
misfortunes,  and  so  help  her  to  forget,  if  possible,  the 
horrors  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  row. 

Xc        *        «        #        :ic 

What  of  the  parents  ?  Well,  that  part  of  the  story 
has  already  been  told  in  the  newspapers.  Enquiry 
showed  that  both  parents  had  been  warned  at  Luftown, 
because  of  their  bad  conduct,  and  had  fled  the 
district,  presumably  to  escape  from  the  further  visits  of 
the  officer  there.  The  story  of  their  past  misdeeds 
and  the  testimony  of  the  schoolmistress  and  the  neigh- 
bours resulted  in  the  woman  being  sent  to  gaol  for  two 
months  and  the  man  for  one  month — a  punishment  none 
too  great  for  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed. 


CHAPTER   II 

MRS.   BARLEY   AND  HER  CHANCES 

"  I  DO  wish  one  could  put  the  *  smell '  of  that  case  into  a 
book !  " 

Mrs.  Inspector  spoke  feelingly.  Mrs.  Barley  and  two  of 
her  children  had  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Local  Office, 
and  the  smell  of  them  lasted  for  an  hour  afterwards  in 
spite  of  opened  doors  and  windows. 

No  word  picture,  however  complete,  can  accurately 
portray  a  case  of  real  "  Neglect "  as  our  men  discover 
them  by  the  thousand  every  month.  When  I  have 
finished  this  chapter  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some 
who  read  it  may  not  have  come  anywhere  near  the 
"  truth."  Each  will  accept  the  description  in  a  com- 
parative way,  and  each  determine  the  depth  of  the  evil 
by  his  or  her  own  experience — just  because  we  cannot 
put  the  things  that  count  into  words,  the  yearning  of 
the  child  for  mother-  and  father-love,  the  aching  pangs 
of  hunger,  the  bitterness  of  the  cold  wind  upon  the 
shivering  form,  the  "  smell." 

Oliver  Barley  was  a  shoemaker  of  exceptional  skill, 
and  had  once  been  foreman  in  a  Nottingham  factory. 
Now  he  was  just  an  ordinary  "  finisher,"  earning 
£2  to  £3  a  week.  Like  most  "  drifters  "  and  degener- 
ates, he  was  a  member  of  the  "  smart  set  "  amongst  his 
fellows ;  a  bilHard  player  of  the  first  order ;  "  hail 
fellow,  weU  met,"  with  every  one  who  would  either^^treat 
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him  to  a  drink,  or  be  treated  to  one,  it  mattered  not, 
for  his  credit  was  good  at  the  club,  and  he  always  paid 
his  debts  of  "  honour  "  before  he  paid  his  baker. 

His  wife  had  been  good-looking  once.  At  twenty 
she  had  begun  to  take  sips  with  her  husband.  At  thirty- 
three  she  was  a  slattern  and  a  drunkard. 

One  afternoon  at  about  three  o'clock  Mrs.  Barley 
opened  her  front  door  to  an  unexpected  visitor,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.,  as  indicated  by  the 
letters  on  his  collar.  I  had  heard  something  from  the 
Sanitary  people,  and  had  come  to  see  if  the  conditions 
described  were  really  existent.  If  they  were,  then  there 
was  work  to  do  at  14,  Grove  Street — the  house  in  which 
the  Barley  family  Hved. 

Now,  during  an  ordinary  day  Mrs.  Barley  usually 
lived  through  three  moods  or  phases.  In  the  early 
morning,  when  she  arose  sick  and  ill  from  her  folly  of  the 
night  before,  she  would  be  despondent  and  servile, 
seeking  pity  from  all  comers,  and  feeling  quite  unable 
to  face  the  world  or  its  work.  So  she  left  the  work 
alone,  and  she  left  her  five  little  ones  alone  also.  Then 
towards  mid-day  some  sympathetic  soul  would  call  upon 
her,  and  the  twain  would  leave  their  earthly  cares, 
their  unswept  homes,  and  their  squalHng  "  brats,"  as 
they  called  them,  to  seek  the  cooUng  comforts  of  the 
nearest  public-house,  and  so  for  an  hour  or  two  sink  into 
obUvion ;  whilst  incidentally  the  family  coppers,  now 
hquefied,  would  also  sink,  and  the  prospects  of  dinner 
vanish. 

The  third  mood  of  the  daily  routine  usually  began 
about  three  o'clock,  and  had  just  set  in  when  I 
arrived.  Dull  care  had  been  banished,  a  new  pint  of 
beer  had  just  been  fetched,  and,  in  a  word,  Madame 
Barley  was  prepared  to  defy  all  comers. 
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Have  you  ever  gone  suddenly  from  the  sunlight  and 
heat  of  a  summer's  day  into  (say)  a  dark  cellar  where  all 
was  gloom  and  damp  chilliness  ?  It  is  not  an  experience 
one  would  choose  for  pleasure.  As  I  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  Mrs.  Barley's  home,  the  sensation  was  very 
similar.  In  the  street — mean  as  it  was — there  were 
blue  sky,  air,  light  and  sunshine.  The  living-room  of  the 
house  had  none  of  these  things.  The  windows  were  too 
dirty  to  let  in  the  Hght ;  the  stench  of  stale  and  unwhole- 
some things  tainted  the  atmosphere.  The  reek  of  a 
drunken  woman's  breath  made  the  interior  positively 
repulsive. 

The  only  furniture  was  a  table,  and  four  chairs  minus 
seats.  The  floor  was  greasy  and  black  v^dth  dirt.  I 
opened  a  door  which  concealed  a  recess  under  the  stairs, 
and  a  mass  of  accumulated  filth  was  revealed — floor 
sweepings,  rags,  cinders  and  vegetable  refuse,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  appalling. 

"  The  lady  of  the  house  "  invited  me  to  "  have  a  drink. 
Mister  " — and  hoped  "  there  was  nothing  wrong." 

The  stairs,  landing  and  front  and  back  bedroom  floors 
were  simply  caked  with  dirt.  The  "  bed  "  in  the  front 
bedroom  was  a  bundle  of  filthy  rags — remnants  of  an  old 
coat,  and  the  hke.  On  another  bed — an  old  mattress  with 
straw  protruding  from  all  sides — lay  a  sheet — or  what 
was  once  a  sheet — saturated  and  daubed  with  filth.  On 
this  bed  a  baby  aged  eleven  months  lay  sleeping  in  spite 
of  the  vermin  which  could  be  seen  all  over  him. 

In  the  back  bedroom  was  another  bed — tick  black 
with  grease  and  dirt,  and  with  vermin  crawling  about  it, 
whilst  other  unnamable  filth  added  to  the  general 
stench  and  squalor. 

In  this  "  home  "  there  were  five  children — boys  of 
ten  and  eight  and  the  baby  ;  two  girls  of  seven  and  five. 
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Billy  and  George  were  thin  and  miserable,  as  though  from 
lack  of  food.  Their  only  clothing  consisted  of  ragged 
coats  and  trousers — no  waistcoats  or  shirts.  The  little 
girls  each  wore  an  old  frock  and  were  without  under- 
clothing. 

"  Where  are  the  clothes  belonging  to  these  children  ?  *' 
I  asked.  Mrs.  Barley  took  a  pull  from  the  jug  of  beer 
she  held  in  her  shaking  hand.  Somewhere  from  the 
depths  of  the  pot  she  seemed  to  get  an  inspiration,  and 
with  a  self-satisfied  leer  on  her  face,  answered  : — 

**  Well — ^you  see,  sir — ^it's  this  way !  There's  no  shelves 
in  this  house  to  put  things  on  tidy-like — so  we've  pawned 
them  so  that  they'll  be  taken  care  of." 

There  was  no  food  for  the  little  ones,  who  had  just 
come  in  from  school,  so  I  purchased  a  loaf  and  some 
butter  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  and  divided  the  food 
among  them.  The  mother  watched  the  first  part  of  the 
performance,  with  gradually  closing  eyes,  from  where  she 
squatted  at  the  stair  foot ;  presently  she  lost  all  interest 
and  sank  into  a  drink-bemuddled  sleep.  The  child  upstairs 
cried  out,  but  the  mother  only  murmured  and  slept 
on.  Billy,  aged  ten,  pacified  the  little  one  ;  the  others, 
happier  than  usual  because  they  had  been  fed,  betook 
themselves  to  the  gutter  outside.  By  and  by,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  father  will  arrive  ;  there  will  be 
more  beer,  and  maybe  a  row,  and  a  fight  between  hus- 
band and  wife  because  there's  no  money  left  for  supper. 

"  You'll  do  no  good  wi'  her,  Mr.  Inspector,"  says  a 
neighbour.     "  Her's  a  Bundle- Woman — ^her  is  !  " 

"  What  on  earth  is  a  bundle-woman  ?  " 

"  Don't  yer  know  !  When  folk  have  pawned  all  their 
own  togs  and  lost  'em,  there's  a  party  across  the  way 
as  lends  them  a  bundle  every  week  to  raise  loans  on. 
He  charges  Mrs.  Barley  sixpence  or  ninepence  for  a 
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bundle  which  the  pawnbroker  will  lend  five  bob  on — 
see?" 

I  began  to  see,  and  was  mentally  calculating  the  rate 
of  interest  these  miserable  creatures  paid  for  the  money 
they  got  drunk  on. 

I  waited  until  early  in  the  evening  to  interview  the 
father.  On  his  arrival  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  had 
a  pint  or  two  on  the  way  home  ;  in  fact,  he  admitted  as 
much  and  more.  He  had  no  idea  of  expecting  such  a 
thing  as  tea  or  any  kind  of  meal.  He  intended  to  get 
some  sort  of  a  wash  under  the  tap,  a  rub  on  any  rag 
which  came  first ;  and  then  he  would  send  little  Billy 
across  to  the  house  of  a  friend  to  fetch  his  "  evening  " 
clothes ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  condition  of  his  children,  he  had 
still  retained  a  suit  fit  to  go  to  the  club  in.  These  he  left 
daily  in  the  care  of  a  neighbour,  because,  as  he  explained, 
**  If  I  left  them  in  her  reach  "  (meaning  his  wife)  "  she'd 
*  pop  '  them  !  " 

We  get  down  to  serious  business,  he  and  I.  The 
mother,  now  awake,  is  somewhat  sober.  For  once  in  a 
way  father  was  going  to  miss  the  game  of  billiards  at 
his  club.  I  pointed  out  the  selfishness  and  the  sin  of  it 
all,  together  with  the  logical  and  inevitable  conclusion 
of  such  a  course  as  both  were  pursuing.  The  two — all 
alert  for  their  own  precious  safety — I  could  see  were 
wondering  how  the  interview  was  going  to  end.  The 
man  was  no  longer  a  "  dandy,"  and  the  woman  had  lost 
her  brazen  and  defiant  attitude. 

"  We  know  things  are  bad — are  you  going  to  summon 
us,  mister  ?  "  the  woman  questioned  tearfully. 

It  was  the  first  sign  of  a  breaking  down,  and  impHed 
a  sense  of  shame  and  a  fear  of  what  distant  friends  and 
relatives  would  think  "  when  they  hear  tell  of  it." 
Gaining  a  promise  of  immediate  reform,  I  left,  warning 
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them  both  of  the  consequences  of  a  lapse.  Eleven  days 
afterwards  I  called  and  found  some  slight  improvement. 
The  house  had  had  a  rough  "  slop  over/'  the  children 
were  clad  in  an  extra  garment  each,  and  the  refuse  from 
under  the  stairs  had  gone.  So  far — good.  But  the 
bleary  eye  and  the  beery  breath  of  the  woman  remained 
— some  signs  of  her  lingering  habits — and  the  man  still 
paid  a  fair  score  at  the  club  whilst  his  children  eat 
*'  what  they  could  catch  '*  at  home.  Again  both  the 
offenders  were  warned — this  time  very  seriously  indeed. 
Two  other  visits — one  after  an  interval  of  ten  days, 
and  another  fourteen  days  later — ^revealed  still  greater 
changes  for  the  better.  The  father  had  forsaken  his 
old  haunts  ;  the  mother  had  been  seen  scrubbing  the 
floors.  The  conduct  of  the  parents  was  reflected,  too, 
in  the  smiles  of  their  offspring.  The  little  ones  ran  to 
open  the  door  to  the  man  in  uniform — ^he  was  a  friend  of 
the  family. 

But  the  passions  and  tastes  of  ten  years  were  too 
strong.  At  the  next  visit  there  was  a  suspicion  that  all 
was  not  right ;  subsequent  calls  made  it  quite  clear  that 
bad  influences  were  again  at  work,  and  that  degeneracy 
had  set  in  once  more.  One  day  the  baby  was  found 
running  about  the  street  absolutely  naked,  while  the  lads 
were  stitched  into  their  ragged  clothes  and  the  girls  were 
without  shoes,  stockings  and  underclothing. 

Then  the  \vinter  came  on,  and  the  suffering  of  the 
children  was  intensified.  The  house  was  not  lit  up  at 
night ;  the  children  were  left  alone  without  fire  ;  the 
girls  showed  signs  of  anaemia,  and  the  boys  developed 
chilblains,  which  broke  and  festered.  The  doctor  said 
when  he  saw  them  : — 

"  Their  heads  and  bodies  are  verminous ;  clothing, 
mere   rags,   stinking   with   dirt.    William's  '  shirting  ' 
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consisted  of  a  man's  stocking  wound  round  his  neck ; 
his  clothing  was  tied  together  with  bits  of  string. 
The  children  were  white  and  ill ;  the  girls'  frocks  were 
sewn,  on  to  their  bodies — verminous  and  filthy.  Their  con- 
dition and  surroundings  were  such  as  must  have  caused 
them  much  unnecessary  suffering  and  injury  to  health." 
It  was  time  to  do  something  more  drastic.  Pity  for 
the  parents  was  now  out  of  place.  To  prevent  further 
suffering  the  children  were  removed  to  the  Workhouse, 
and  both  parents  were  sent  to  well  merited  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

:ic       «       *       3tc       ♦ 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story — quite. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barley  emerged  from  the  gateway 
of  Cobbleton  prison  they  imagined  themselves  outcasts, 
beyond  the  pale  of  friendship.  From  sheer  habit,  how- 
ever, they  turned  toward  their  old  house,  to  find  me 
coming  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  five  bonny  child- 
ren. What  did  it  mean — ^so  hke  and  yet  so  unlike — 
truly  these  were  their  own  five  bairns  who  stood  there, 
all  smiles,  to  welcome  them  ! 

After  the  greetings  were  over,  I  told  them  that  the 
landlord  was  willing  that  they  should  go  back  to  their 
dwelling,  and  that  the  boot  manufacturer  had  kept 
father's  job  open — all  "  for  the  children's  sake." 

During  the  months  the  Barleys  had  been  in  prison, 
their  children  had  been  well  fed,  well  clad  and  properly 
housed.  This  much  the  Society  had  seen  to.  The 
trying  winter  was  over  ;  the  children  were  the  picture  of 
health  and  strength  ;  and  as  they  talked  over  old  times 
some  months  later,  Mrs.  Barley  said,  "  There's  one 
thing  I  regret,  Mr.  Inspector,  more  than  all  the  rest.  If 
I'd  taken  the  chances  you  gave  me  at  first,  I  need  never 
have  been  a  gaolbird." 


CHAPTER  III 

MIKE  DOOLAN  AND  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH 

"  What  a  charming  cottage  !  Such  roses  round  the 
door,  over  the  porch  and  about  its  sweet  old-fashioned 
windows !  With  a  pound  or  two  a  week  and  that 
place  rent  free  one  could  Hve  happily  for  ever." 

This  is  how  my  wife  and  myself  used  to  talk  about  it 
as  we  admired  the  Httle  detached  dwelUng  where  Michael 
Doolan  dwelt.  Often  in  the  long  summer  evenings  we 
strolled  that  way,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lanes  aromid  Cobbleton,  and  the  situation  and  scenery 
were  perfect. 

At  that  time  we  httle  dreamed  what  there  was  under 
that  garb  of  rustic  beauty.  One  day,  however,  a  letter 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  things  were  not 
all  right  there. 

"  Doolan 's  wife  left  him  some  time  ago  and  ran  away 
with  another  man.  Since  then  his  three  httle  ones,  a 
boy  of  nine  and  two  girls  aged  eight  years  and  four  years, 
have  had  no  one  to  look  after  them.  The  man  is  a  wag- 
goner. He  leaves  home  at  5  a.m.,  and  does  not  come 
back  until  after  dark.  The  children  look  wretched  and 
miserable  and  are  often  to  be  seen  playing  in  the  lane 
and  in  the  fields  in  a  half  naked  condition." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  caine  over  me  when  I  got  my  first  look  at  the 
interior  of  Doolan's  cottage.  From  the  scent  of  sweet 
briar   I   found   myself   suddenly   enveloped   by   those 
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rank,  unwholesome  odours  our  officers  know  so  well  as 
belonging  to  a  neglected  home.  Downstairs  there  were 
all  the  evidences  of  helpless  childhood  attempting  to 
satisfy  hunger  and  its  other  needs  in  its  own  instinctive 
and  untrained  way.  These  children  Hterally  broke 
their  bread,  and  clawed  from  the  boards  of  a  filthy 
table  such  other  food  as  they  got.  When  they  drank,  it 
was  from  a  bucket  at  a  well,  whereat  they  ran  imminent 
risk  of  death  by  drowning.  Left  alone  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  every  day,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  were  washed, 
so  their  eyes  and  their  ears  and  their  heads  were 
sore,  and  their  few  torn  apologies  for  garments  were 
"  aUve." 

The  stairs  were  broken  and  dangerous  ;  the  one  bed- 
room occupied  was  reeking  with  filth,  and  their  only  bed 
consisted  of  a  one-time  feather  and  tick  arrangement ; 
now  the  tick  and  the  feathers  had  parted  company,  and 
the  feathers,  alive  and  terrible  to  contemplate,  were 
scattered  all  over  the  floor.  Here  the  family  simply 
threw  themselves  down  as  they  chose,  and  slept  as  best 
they  could.  Such  things  as  blankets  or  sheets  were 
unknown  to  these  poor  little  mites.  Their  coverings 
by  day  and  night  were  the  same,  except  for  the  feathers 
and  a  piece  of  the  dilapidated  bed-tick. 

Yet  they  played  amongst  it  happily  enough  some- 
times, and  broke  pieces  off  the  side  of  the  stairs 
to  make  swords  with  ;  and  tossed  the  feathers  about  with 
their^hands,  or  sent  them  floating,  with  many  a  shout  of 
glee,  on  windy  days  through  the  broken  panes  of  the 
bedroom  window. 

My  intrusion  upon  their  privacy  must  have  been  an 
event  in  their  little  hves.  I  shall  always  love  Httle  Billy 
(aged  nine)  for  the  manly  way  in  which  he  stood  up  to 
me  and  stuck  his  two  sisters  behind  him.     Tlien,  when 
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he  found  I  meant  him  no  harm,  he  relaxed,  told  me  his 

sisters*  names,  and  gave  me  his  confidence. 

"  We  don't  go  to  no  school  now,  sir.  They  said  we 
minna  [must  not]  come  'cos  we  had  things  on  us  !  " 
"  Did  you  have  some  dinner  to-day,  sonny  ?  " 
Agnes  (eight)  chirps  in  here.  "  We  'ad  some  o'  this 
— we  did  !  "  She  is  holding  a  piece  of  dirty  stale  bread 
before  me.  There  are  finger  marks  on  the  crust,  and 
dirt  from  the  floor  on  the  side  where  the  "  dinner  "  had 
evidently  been  torn  away  from  the  rest.  At  its  best 
it  had  been  far  from  wholesome  bread  ;  once  it  had  been 
a  puffy  "  shop  loaf,"  doctored  up  to  look  big  for  its 
price.     Now  it  smelled  quite  sour. 

"  What  time  will  father  come  home  ?  " 
"  Dunno  !  We  go  to  bed  before  he  comes." 
It  turned  out  that  father  only  received  fifteen  shillings 
a  week.  He  seemed  to  have  done  his  best  for  a  Httle 
while  after  his  wife's  desertion,  then,  demoraUsed  by  the 
weight  of  his  many  difiiculties — and  after  trying  one  loose 
woman  and  another  as  housekeeper — he  had  given  way 
and  sought  solace,  as  thousands  do,  in  drink.  So  the 
httle  wage  was  made  less,  and  the  children's  chances  of 
a  tolerable  existence  became  less  also. 

I  "persuaded  "  him  off  the  drink  first.  A  severe  shaking 
up — verbal,  of  course — effected  that.  Then  he  tried 
one  or  two  more  housekeepers  and  a  grandmother  with- 
out success.  The  class  of  woman  he  could  afford  to  have 
robbed  him,  and  left  him  worse  off  than  before. 

One  day  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of 
Guardians.  These  gentlemen  had  invited  me  to  state 
Doolan's  case  for  him,  with  a  view  to  his  children  being 
taken  into  the  "  House."  They  heard  the  story  patiently 
enough,  and  perhaps,  but  for  the  ruhng  of  their  clerk, 
might  have  done  something.  But  this  official  made  us 
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all  feel  very  small  when  he  remarked  that  the  Workhouse 
was  **  not  being  run  as  a  hotel  for  the  reception  of 
widowers'  children ; "  and  poor  Doolan  and  I,  at  least, 
came  away  from  the  meeting  feeling  that  the  world  was 
a  very  empty  place  indeed.  "  Inspector,"  sobbed  poor 
Doolan  at  the  door,  **  How  will  it  be  if  you  have  me 
locked  up  and  sent  to  prison — ^they'll  have  to  take  the 
kids  then  ?  I'd  do  six  months  willingly  if  it  would  do 
any  good." 

The  father  was  roused  in  the  man  now.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  I  for  the  welfare  of  his  bairns. 

Outside  that  board  room,  almost  on  the  step  of  the 
Guardians'  Office,  I  ran  across  a  parson  of  the  same 
religious  denomination  as  Doolan.  In  an  inspired 
moment  I  tackled  him,  and  told  him  the  whole  story. 
He  listened,  all  sympathy,  then  declared  he  would  do 
his  best  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the 
Doolans.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  few  days 
he  came  bursting  into  the  local  office  in  quite  an  excited 
way,  carrying  a  handful  of  money,  which  he  spread  out 
on  my  table. 

"  See  that,  Inspector  ?  I've  knocked  so-and-so 
down  for  that — metaphorically,  of  course — to  buy  these 
youngsters  clothes  with.  And  if  we  can  get  them 
cleaned  up  and  fit  to  mix  with  other  children  our  home 
at  B — ham  will  take  them  in." 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  stage  where  the  ladies 
prove  very  handy.  We  called  my  wife  into  the  confer- 
ence. The  parson  was  a  bachelor,  so  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Parson  to  call  in  ;  but  the  message  from  the  Home  had 
said,  "  You  must  clean  up  and  dress  the  children  before 
sending^  them  [on,"  so  Mrs.  Inspector  was  pressed  into 
the  job. 

It  was  arranged  that  next  day  the  father  should  bring 
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the  children  ;  and  we  engaged  a  rough  woman,  wJio  had 
excellent  qualifications — for,  said  she,  "  I  once  had 
*  nitty '  kids  of  my  own," — to  perform  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  bathing.  Whilst  the  father  carried  the  rags 
of  clothes  to  the  end  of  my  garden  and  burned  them, 
Mrs.  Inspector  brought  out  new,  warm,  dry,  comforting 
garments  and  dressed  the  cleansed  children  from  head 
to  foot  as  they  had  never  been  dressed  before. 

The  children's  terror  when  asked  to  step  into  the  water 
was  pitiful  to  behold.  From  Billy  we  learned  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  a  bath  in  his  life. 
Although  we  could  scarcely  credit  the  story  it  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  father  himself.  "  His  wife,"  he  said, 
"  didn't  beHeve  in  bathing,  and  none  of  the  family  had 
ever  done  anything  more  than  wash  their  hands  and 
faces." 

Poor  Doolan  cried  when  he  saw  the  three  bonnie  young- 
sters Mrs.  paraded  for  his  inspection,  and  Agnes 

screamed  with  defight  when  a  big  red  Tam-o'-Shanter 
hat  was  placed  upon  her  head.  The  fear  of  the  bath 
over,  the  warmth  of  the  clothing,  the  fire,  and  the 
milk  they  had  partaken  of,  brought  their  naturally 
buoyant  spirits  to  the  top,  and  they  were  luxuriantly 
happy. 

Later,  when  I  handed  them  over  to  those  who  would 
nurture  and  guard  them,  I  wondered  whether  I  should 
ever  see  them  again,  and  whether  they  would  remember 
my  first  visit  to  them  in  that  rose-covered  cottage. 


CHAPTER   IV 

"  UNDER    A    SPREADING    CHESTNUT   TREE " 

Billy  Buxton  could  earn  quite  enough  to  support  him- 
self, his  wife  and  five  children  in  really  good  style  if  he 
kept  to  his  work  and  his  forge,  but  the  **  Blue  Posts  " 
had  a  terrible  attraction  for  him — ^indeed,  one  scarcely 
ever  found  him  at  his  work.  It  was  always  known  where 
he  could  be  found,  however,  and  many  times  a  day  he 
could  be  seen  sitting  beside  an  upturned  barrel  in  the  tap- 
room of  the  inn,  whence  he  would  shout  to  some 
passing  driver  who  required  his  services,  "  Right  you 
are,  sonny — I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute  !  "  And  the 
drivers  would  wait  and  wait  until  they  grew  tired,  and 
then  go  away ;  whilst  Billy  would  sup  and  sup, 
dodging  backwards  and  forwards,  maybe  half-a-dozen 
times  over  the  shoeing  of  a  single  horse  or  the  fixing  of  a 
tyre,  to  quench  his  thirst  with  Mother  John's  ale. 

This  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  years  when  I 
discovered  that  the  conduct  of  the  village  blacksmith 
was  having  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  lives  of  his  family. 
Farmers  requiring  a  smith  would  not  wait  for  Billy 
when  they  found  he  was  "  on  the  booze,"  so  they  drove 
past  to  the  next  smithy  ;  thus  his  earnings  grew  less  and 
less,  and  most  of  what  he  did  earn  went  into  the  till  of 
the  "  Blue  Post." 

Mrs.  Buxton  was  a  woman  who  commanded  one's 
respect  and  sympathy  from  the  first  moment  of  acquaint- 
ance.    Clean  and  tidy  in  person,  but  with  the  deep 
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lines  of  a  life-trouble  plainly  visible  on  her  face,  her  story 
touched  one  as  she  told  it,  because  it  was  so  simple  and  so 
apparently  true. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  he  took  to  drink,"  she  told  me. 
"  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  good  wife  to  him  ;  and  have 
kept  his  home  and  his  children  clean.  Now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  children  are  suffering  from  want  of  food, 
clothing  and  necessaries  generally. 

"  I  have  been  married  thirteen  years.  My  husband 
has  been  a  drunkard  all  the  time,  and  gets  drunk  on  an 
average  three  or  four  times  each  week.  Sometimes  he 
drinks  for  a  whole  week  at  a  time,  and  spends  all 
he  earns.  He  has  given  me  practically  no  money  during 
the  last  four  months  ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  past  year 
not  more  than  an  average  of  four  or  five  shiUings  a 
week.  Yet  he  could  earn  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week 
easily. 

*'  The  children  and  myself  have  often  been  a  whole 
day  without  food.  We  had  no  food  last  Saturday,  and 
all  the  food  we  have  had  during  the  past  fortnight  has 
been  given  to   us   by  our  next-door  neighbour,  Mrs. 

H .     I  have  spoken  to  my  husband  about  our  being 

hungry,  and  he  has  said,  *  You  mun  clem  ! '  [starve], 
A  Mrs.  W — .  has  also  given  me  clothing  for  the  children. 
We  have  been  sold  up  once.  My  husband  went  to  a 
dance  at  Bishop's-Bridge  on  Christmas  Eve,  whilst  his 
children  lay  ill  with  fever  at  home.  He  pawned  his 
watch  for  ten  shiUings  to  pay  for  this  enjoyment.  He 
also  bought  an  eighteen-gallon  barrel  of  beer,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  drank — Whelped  by  some  neighbours — 
in  nine  days.'* 

"  Mine  is  a  thirsty  job,  and  I  mun  keep  my  heart 
afloat,"  said  Billy,  when  I  tried  to  reason  with  him. 

**  You  might  float  it  in  something  cheaper,"  I  re- 
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joined.     "  In  any  case  you  won't  be  allowed  to  starve 
your  little  ones  much  longer." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments  in  a  very  cunning 
sort  of  way.  He  was  weighing  my  words  and  their 
meaning,  and  from  his  manner  it  was  evident  that, 
coupled  with  the  fear  begotten  of  my  veiled  threat,  there 
was  a  sense  of  shame  for  his  conduct. 

"  You  must  have  loved  your  wife  once,  Billy,  or 
you  wouldn't  have  married  her  ?  " 

"  I  did  that,  lad— and  do  yet !  " 

"  Then  for  the  sake  of  the  old  love  show  it  by  feeding 
her  and  the  children." 

"  I'll  try,  mister !  But  what  mun  I  drink  ?  I 
canna  fancy  water  !  " 

As  luck  would  have  it  there  was  an  old  recipe  for 
a  temperance  drink  somewhere  at  the  back  of  my  head. 
I  wrote  it  on  the  smithy  slate  and  left  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  blacksmith's  wife,  Billy  promising  to  let  her 
make  it. 

"  Let  me  give  you  one  last  piece  of  advice,  Billy," 
was  my  parting  word.  "  When  the  missus  has  made 
you  some  of  this,  keep  it  handy  in  the  shop.  Every 
time  you  drink  a  pint  of  it,  put  twopence — that's  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  ale — in  that  old  tin  can  (there  was  a 
dilapidated  specimen  of  the  breakfast  tin  variety  at  the 
back  of  the  anvil)  and  see  what  it  amounts  to  by  the 
week  end !  " 

Ten  days  later  as  I  was  cycHng  past  the  smithy,  intent 
on  pajring  a  more  distant  call  and  supervising  the 
Buxtons  on  my  way  back,  I  heard  a  great  shout  behind. 
The  oft-repeated  words  were  so  imperative,  that  they 
caused  me  to  turn  back  at  once  to  the  smithy. 

"  Hi !  mon  !  Hi !  What  dost  ^ee  think  ?  "  Billy 
was  brandishing  the  old  can  quite  excitedly. 
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"  Well !  " 

*'  I  paid  the  (adjective)  rent  out  o'  that  old  tin  last 
Saturday  ;  and  have  half  this  week's  in  it  already  !  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Inspector  !  "  came  Mrs.  Buxton's  voice 
from  behind  her  husband.  "  And  more  than  that,  we 
have  had  a  good  square  meal  every  day  since  you  came  I 
God  bless  you  I  " 

"  Do  you  feel  much  the  worse  for  having  done  your 
duty,  Billy  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit !  I'm  a  better  mon  than  I  were  ten  days 
ago.  They  say  when  the  beer's  in  the  wit's  out — and 
I'll  take  jolly  good  care  that  the  beer  never  shoves  the 
wit  out  again." 

And  he  kept  his  promise  as  long  as  I  knew  him.  Now, 
they  tell  me,  his  business  has  improved,  so  has  the 
appearance  of  his  wife  and  children ;  whilst  in  an 
honoured  place  on  a  new  shelf  in  the  forge  stands  the 
old  tin  can,  generally  well  filled  with  coppers — an  object 
lesson  to  any  chance  carter  who  may,  in  Buxton's 
opinion,  need  to  be  reminded,  as  he  once  was,  of  his 
duty  to  his  wife  and  family. 


CHAPTER   V 

ALFRED — THE  UNWANTED 

*  I  WONDER  whether  I  have  made  a  ghastly  blunder, 
after  all !  Supposing  those  two  apparently  respectable 
people  were  innocent  of  the  terrible  crime  with  which 
we  had  charged  them." 

We  had  been  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  PoHce  Court ; 
wading  through  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  "  Alfred 
— the  Unwanted."  The  solicitor  for  the  defence 
had  declared  it  was  all  a  huge  mistake,  that  the 
officer  of  the  Society — meaning  me,  of  course — had 
listened  to  idle  tales  from  discharged  servants  and 
slanderous  neighbours.  That  the  so-called  "  starvation  " 
was  merely  a  wasting  disease,  incurable  and  impossible 
to  avert.  "  Suppose  it  were  all  true — he  right  and  I 
wrong  ?  " 

Then,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro  over  my  bedroom  floor — 
for  no  sleep  had  come  to  me  that  night — I  thought  again 
of  that  trembling  little  mite  of  five,  that  limp  paralysed 
arm,  the  cruel  cuts  and  bruises  on  those  frail  shoulders, 
and  the  cat-o*-five-tails  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  brute, 
had  caused  them.  Then  I  had  seen  the  tub  of  filth  from 
which  the  child  had  eaten,  and  the  water  butt  into  which 
that  fiend  in  human  shape  had  plunged  him.  Surely 
this  could  be  no  mere  invention. 

To  content  and  convince  me,  perhaps,  came  the 
thought  of  the  childish  prattle  of  my  youngest  girl, 

40 
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as  she  repeated  something  she  had  read  at  school  that 

day — paraphrased  to  suit  the  occasion  : — 

"  God  is  still  in  his  heaven — dad  !     And  all  is  right 

with  the  world  !  " 

«  ♦  «  «  « 

The  Lawtons  were  prosperous  bakers,  keeping  a  large 
shop  in  the  main  street  of  a  small  Cathedral  city.  There 
were  father,  step-mother,  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
— and  poor  Alfred.  All  the  big  ones  worked  about  the 
shop  and  looked  very  well  to  do.  Alfred  was  useless 
and  in  the  way.  The  step-mother  had  hoped  he  would 
die,  but  he  wouldn't  oblige  her.  So  they  tied  him  in  a 
swing  all  day  and  in  all  weathers,  right  at  the  end  of  a  long 
garden,  where  nobody  could  hear  his  screams,  and  where 
nobody  ever  troubled  to  supply  him  with  food  or 
protection  from  the  cold  and  the  rain.  When  he  escaped 
he  would  be  so  hungry  that  he  ate  scraps  from  the  swill- 
tub — food  intended  for  the  pigs — or  pieces  of  refuse 
from  the  road.  Sometimes  when  the  family  had  sat  at 
dinner  they  had  thrown  him  bones  and  crusts  from 
the  table  out  into  an  entry,  where  he  would  eat  them  as 
a  dog  might — from  the  floor.  "He  is  an  imbecile, 
and  knows  no  better,"  said  the  step-mother  when  I 
questioned  her. 

"  But  what  are  these  marks  all  over  his  poor  Httle 
body  ?  " 

'*  Oh  !  his  father  did  them  with  that  strap.  He  has 
to  correct  him  sometimes,  you  know !  " 

Alfred  weighed  24J  lbs.  on  that  winter  afternoon  when 
I  took  him  away  from  his  "  home."  Our  doctor — one 
of  the  new  school — had  no  hesitation  in  describing  the 
case  as  one  of  gross  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  which  had 
already  caused  serious  injury  to  health. 

The  defendants  lavished  money  on  their  legal  and 
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medical  aid  in  an  attempt  to  rebut  the  evidence,  and 
elected  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
instead  of  having  the  case  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates. 

"  Mr.  Cramp,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  is  an  old  friend 
of  the  prisoner,"  some  one  whispered  to  us,  as  the  court 
assembled. 

"  Shall  we  challenge  him  ?  '*  asked  our  soHcitor. 
I  put  the  question  to  myself,  "  What  would  my  chief 
do,  under  such  circumstances !  "  The  verdict  of  a 
common  jury  must  be  unanimous  or  the  case  fails. 
Mr.  Cramp  had  an  honest  English  face.  He  would  see 
the  child  and  hear  the  evidence.  No  honourable  man 
could  resist  the  mute  appeal  for  justice  in  that 
youngster's  eyes. 

We  did  not  challenge  the  jury. 

John  Millton — a  former  employe  of  Lawton's — told 
us  he  had  seen  the  man  tie  the  boy  in  the  swing  in 
cold  and  wet  weather  ;  and  described  how  the  man  had 
struck  Alfred  on  the  head  and  sent  him  staggering  across 
the  yard.  He  had  also  seen  the  boy's  arm  and  leg  tied 
together.  He  had  noticed  that  the  lad  ate  filth  from  the 
hog-tub  and  crumbs  scraped  from  the  ground.  He 
had  also  seen  the  family  at  dinner,  and  watched  them 
throw  bones  and  scraps  to  the  boy  as  he  stood  shivering 
in  an  entry — ^just  as  one  would  throw  scraps  to  a  dog. 

"  But  you  have  left  the  prisoner's  employ  now, 
haven't  you  ?  "  asks  the  defending  barrister,  with  a 
suggestive  sneer. 

"  Yes  !  Because  I  couldn't  fancy  working  for  such  a 
man  any  longer,"  answered  the  witness,  "  and  I  left  of 
my  own  accord." 

Frank  Green  corroborates  all  this,  and  tells  us  much 
more.  On  two  occasions  he  has  seen  the  man  "  duck  " 
the  boy — clothes  and  all — ^in  the  rain-water  tub,  causing 
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him  to  scream  with  terror,  and  then  push  him,  wet  and 
shivering,  into  a  cold  stable,  where  he  was  left  for  hours 
"  to  dry."  He  has  also  seen  the  step-mother  brutally 
assault  and  ill-treat  him,  and  has  noticed  Alfred  getting 
thinner  and  weaker  under  this  sort  of  treatment,  until 
he,  too,  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  He  gave  a 
week's  notice  to  leave  his  employment  with  Lawton, 
and  had  volunteered  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  he 
had  seen. 

*'  Another  discharged  servant,"  is  the  parting  shot  of 
the  defending  barrister,  after  a  long  and  vain  attempt  to 
upset  the  transparent  truth  of  this  man's  story. 

The  doctor  follows,  with  a  simple  but  effective 
description. 

"  Emaciated  ;  not  much  above  half  normal  weight ; 
no  sign  of  imbecility  or  disease  to  account  for  this. 
Bruises,  abrasions,  dread,  and  shattered  nerves,  voracious 
hunger,  partial  paralysis,  possibly  through  exposure." 

This  and  my  own  story  of  the  condition  in  which  I 
found  the  boy  complete  another  tale  of  unwanted  and 
miserable  child  existence — all  too  common,  and  almost 
too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  being  closed,  the  father 
steps  lightly  into  the  witness-box  to  give  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf.  As  he  did  so  the  child  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  nearly  collapsed  with  fright.  His  frame 
trembled,  lips  quivered,  tears  started  to  his  eyes.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  fear  at  any  rate. 

"  The  lad  was  defiant,  unruly  and  cheeky." 

"  What !     That  Uttle  thing ?  "  says  the  Recorder. 

**  He  is  not  right  in  his  head " 

*'  Yet  you  used  the  strap  to  him "  puts  in  the 

Recorder. 

"  He  Hked  to  be  tied  in  the  swing " 
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"  In  the  rain  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  time  ?  " 
*'  His  clothing  is  as  good  as  that  of  other  children." 
"  Let  the  jury  look  at  it.     Gentlemen,  the  defendant 
asks  you  to  beheve  that  these  clothes  are  as  good  as 
those  of  his  other  children  !    The  other  children  are  in 
court.     Let  them  come  forward." 

They  did  so,  and  their  appearance  caused  howls  of 
derision  to  arise  in  the  body  of  that  closely-packed 
court-room.  The  contrast  between  these  well-fed,  well- 
clothed  young  men  and  the  boy  and  the  rags  he  had 
worn  was  too  much  for  good  order. 

Witness  after  witness  went  into  the  box  for  the  defence. 
Two  doctors  gave  learned  dissertations  upon  infantile 
diseases,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  cure,  and  upon  the 
difference  of  opinions  as  to  what  might  be  called  **  suffi- 
ciently clad."  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  say  the  boy 
simply  could  not  hve  three  months  longer,  because 
of  the  ravages  "  Tabes  Mesent erica  "  had  made  upon 
him. 

'*  Doctor !  " — the  Recorder  is  very  stern  indeed — "  look 
carefully  at  that  clothing."  It  was  held  aloft  for  his 
inspection.  "  Do  those  three  garments  constitute 
'  sufficient  clothing  '  for  this  deUcate  child  on  a  cold  day 
in  December  ?  " 

The  man  of  medicine  is  hard  pressed.  He  wants  to 
do  well  for  his  chents,  but  is  face  to  face  with  damning 
facts.  He  tries  to  speak — hesitates — then  hangs  his 
head  in  silence. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  stand  down,  doctor  !  " 
From  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  with  two  brief 
intervals,  until  half -past  eleven  at  night  the  trial  goes  on. 
No  stone  is  left  unturned  to  save  the  disgrace  which  is 
slowly  but  surely  falHng  upon  the  two  persons  in  the 
prisoners'  box. 
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"  The  men  working  in  the  shop  could  not  possibly  see 
what  took  place  at  the  water-butt,"  says  counsel,  at 
one  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

**  We  will  go  and  see,  gentlemen."  And  forthwith 
Recorder,  counsel  and  jurymen  troop  out  of  court, 
and  walk  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  They  come  back 
satisfied  that  the  prosecution  is  right. 

At  last  everything  had  been  said  that  could  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  culprits,  and  the  jury  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  In  the  lull  before  they  came  back  we 
heard  the  buzz  of  excitement  from  a  mass  of  the  people 
assembled  outside  in  the  Square.  Half  the  inhabitants 
of  that  little  city  had  turned  out  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  case.  When  the  ominous  word  "  Guilty  "  had  been 
whispered  through  the  building — starting,  as  it  did,  with 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth  along  the  passages  to  the  populace  beyond — there 
arose  wild  and  prolonged  shouts  from  the  crowd,  which 
deepened  into  signs  of  deep  disapproval  when  it  was 
further  announced  that  the  defendants  would  not  be 
sent  to  prison  but  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  costs. 

But  the  punishment  did  not  end  here  by  any  means. 
As  the  Lawtons  left  the  building  by  a  back  staircase,  the 
mob  discovered  them,  swarmed  round  and  threatened 
them.  But  for  the  timely  aid  of  a  strong  police  escort 
they  would  doubtless  have  suffered  personal  injury. 
Finding  themselves  baulked  in  this  the  crowd  smashed 
in  the  windows  of  their  house  and  shop. 

I  got  the  worst  of  the  roughing  after  all.  A  crowd 
tried  to  carry  me  shoulder  high,  singing  "  He's  a  jolly 
good  fellow."  Their  attentions  were  far  from  pleasant, 
and  I  was  glad  to  escape  as  early  as  possible  to  my 
lodgings. 
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Then  the  Lawtons*  customers  deserted  them,  and  some 
months  later  there  was  bankruptcy. 

The  boy  was  handed  over  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who 
wrote  me  six  months  later — 

"  Alfred  is  now  a  fine  boy.  He  weighs  over  forty 
pounds,  seems  quite  normal  and  sensible  in  every  way, 
gets  on  well  at  school.  Under  treatment  the  signs  of 
paralysis  are  fast  disappearing." 

And  so,  too,  disappeared  the  last  qualm  I  ever  had 
about  the  justice  of  the  conviction. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  PROBLEM  BOY 

"  Does  he  wash  hisself  three  times  a  day  ?  '* 

The  enquirer  was  Httle  Arthur  Elliott,  aged  eight. 
"He"  referred  to  myself.  The  person  addressed  was 
Mrs.  Inspector. 

"  Every  day,  three  times  at  least,  Arthur.  Some 
days  more !  " 

"  Then,  I'm  goin'  to  wash  me  three  times !  An'  if 
muvver  says  I  munna  do 't,  I  shall  tell  her  you  told  me  1 
Muwa  never  washes  hersel' — on'y  Saturdays  I  " 

Arthur  was  a  "  problem  boy,"  a  peculiar  blend  of 
stunted,  arrested  development,  and  on  some  subjects 
as  sharp  as  a  needle.  With  a  mind  which  absorbed  and 
retained  some  of  the  things  they  tried  to  teach  him  at 
school,  whilst  it  entirely  rejected  the  bulk  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered,  he  was  still  in  the  Infants'  School.  They 
couldn't  teach  him  simple  addition  or  to  read  the 
alphabet.  Yet  he  was  a  financier  of  considerable  skill, 
a  merchant  by  instinct,  a  very  encyclopaedia  of  Scripture 
history. 

"  Do  you  know  Joseph ?  " 

"  Joseph  who  ?  " 

"  Him  as  'ad  the  funny  coat." 

"I've  heard  of  him." 

"  Well — where  does  he  Hve,  now  ?  Do  you  think  I 
could  see  him,  if  I  was  to  go  ?  " 

"  He  *s  dead,  Arthur,  a  very  long  time  ago." 
47 
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*'  And  Dan'l — him  what  went  into  the  Uons*  den — 
is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes — he  also  died  long  ago  !  " 

There  was  a  painful  pause.  The  child  believed  every- 
thing my  wife  told  him.  During  a  long  acquaintance 
with  her  he  had  discovered  that  he  always  got  what  she 
promised  him,  and  he  could  trust  her.  But  one  of 
Arthur's  fixed  notions  was  that  all  his  Bible  characters 
lived,  and  still  walked  the  earth.  By  and  by,  however, 
he  gulped  this  new  information  down,  and  as  he  rose  to 
go  home,  said  most  solemnly  : — 

**  I  shall  have  to  tell  my  teacher  'bout  Joseph  and 
Dan'l  being  dead — she  doesn't  know  !  " 

Thinly  clad,  shivering  with  cold,  his  feet  bare  and 
looking  just  hke  two  clods  of  mud,  when  first  I  found 
him  he  was  standing  on  the  town  bridge  selling  matches. 
He  tried  to  dart  away,  but  I  was  too  quick  for  him. 
Soon  we  were  discussing  social  problems  together. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  home  ?     You  are  wet  through." 

"  I  munna  go  home,  sir,  'till  I've  got  the  three'-apence 
for  father's  baccy." 

"  Did  your  father  tell  you  to  sell  matches  ?  " 

**  No,  sir  !  He  on'y  says,  *  'Av  yer  got  any  money  ?  ' 
An'  if  I  'aven't  he  chucks  me  out,  and  says : — *  Well,  go 
an'  git  some  then,  yer  lazy  beggar  ! '  " 

**  Does  he  buy  your  matches  for  you  ?  " 

"  Not  he  !  He  wants  all  his  money  for  booze — he  do  ! 
So  does  muvva !  I  begs  first — and  gets  a  'apenny. 
Then  I  buys  three  boxes  and  they  makes  three-'apence. 
I  could  nick  [steal]  the  matches  straight  off  if  I  Hked — 
from  that  there  shop;  but  teacher  says  if  you  nick, 
you'll  go  to  'ell !     'Say,  mister — ain't  it  cold  ?  " 

"  Come  with  me,  Arthur,  and  I'll  give  you  something 
to  warm  you." 
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"  'Arf  a  minute,  sir,  whilst  I  sells  this  last  box." 

*'  Never  mind  that,  come  along  !  " 

*'  Father  'uU  swear,  and  p'raps  he'll  kick  me." 

**  He  shall  not  do  that,  sonny !  I'll  go  home  with 
you !  " 

"All  right." 

We  go  a  few  steps  toward  the  local  office,  when  Arthur 
suddenly  pulls  up  again.  A  new  and  terrible  thought 
has  evidently  occurred  to  him,  for  he  looks  up  earnestly 
and  pleadingly,  and  whispers — 

"  But  I  say — s'pose  he  kicks  you  !  He's  bigger  than 
you,  mister !  " 

I  managed  to  satisfy  the  lad  that  there  was  no  great 
danger,  and  soon  had  the  very  real  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  "  warm  up  "  under  the  genial  influence  of  cocoa 
and  "  batch-cake." 

When  we  had  washed  those  poor  little  feet  and  fitted 
them  with  shoes  and  a  pair  of  my  girl's  stockings,  I  took 
him  to  the  miserable  place  he  called  "  home."  Here 
were  three  of  the  smallest  specimens  of  childhood — for 
their  ages — I  have  ever  seen.  Rose,  of  nine,  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  child  of  five  ;  Florence, 
aged  six,  looked  about  two ;  and  Eleanor,  of  three, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  baby  of  six  or  eight 
months. 

Like  Arthur,  all  the  others  were  anaemic ;  their 
bodies  were  black  with  dirt,  their  clothing  aUve  with 
vermin,  and  their  heads  covered  with  sores.  That 
the  mother  was  a  "  sot  "  was  quite  evident  at  first  glance. 
When  I  showed  her  the  things  I  had  to  complain  of  she 
was  very  frank  and  fearless,  quite  as  though  her  con- 
duct and  its  results  were  matters  to  be  expected.  She 
remarked : — 

"  Oh,  yes  1    I  know  I've  neglected  them  a  bit  lately. 
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They're  bloodless  kids,  these  are ;   the  doctor  told  me 
so!" 

The  father,  when  spoken  to,  proudly  boasted  that  he 
had  worked  at  the  same  shop  for  eighteen  years,  and 
never  neglected  his  work.  I  give  my  wife  twenty-two 
shiUings  a  week  out  of  thirty,"  he  declared,  "  and  what 
more  can  any  man  do  ?  " 

I  tried  to  get  at  the  expenditure  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet  of  this  family.  This,  as  nearly  as  I  could  calculate, 
is  how  it  worked  out : — 

£    s.  d. 
Father  earned i  lo    o 


Spirits,  beer  and  tobacco  for  father 08    o 

Rent        036 

Saturday's  dinner,  two  tins  salmon,  bread  and 

beer      020 

Saturday  afternoon.    Beer  and  spirits,  father 

and  mother 0    i    o 

Saturday  supper,  fish,  chips  and  beer o    i    6 

Spirits  and  beer  for  Sunday  morning o    o    4 

Ready-cooked  meat,  groceries  and  vegetables, 

Sunday                                                      ...  o    2    o 
Spirits  and  beer,  Sunday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing         030 

Monday,  ij  lbs.  ham  and  bread        o    2    o 

Monday,  mother's  beer  and  spirits       o    2    o 

Tuesday,  I J  lbs.  brawn  and  bread       o    i    o 

Tuesday,  beer,  mother o    i    6 

Wednesday,  bacon  scraps,  tea,  bread  and  beer  016 

Thursday,  bread  and  J  lb.  bacon,  beer o    o    8 

Friday — no  food  

It  will  be  seen  from  this  approximation  of  outlay  that 
more  than  half  the  income  went  in  beer  and  spirits. 
Incidentally  it  may  also  be  observed  that  none  of  the 
money  was  spent  on  milk,  and  that  the  mother  never 
cooked  a  meal.    Indeed,  beyond  an  old  breakfast  "  kit  " 
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(an  oblong  tin  vessel),  there  was  not  a  single  thing 
in  the  inventory  of  that  establishment  which  could  be 
described  as  a  "  cooking  utensil."  They  had  a  piece 
of  rough  scrap  iron  for  a  fender,  stirred  their  fire 
with  a  stick,  drank  their  tea  from  broken  jampots, 
and  ate  their  meat  from  the  paper  in  which  the  grocer 
or  the  butcher  had  originally  wrapped  it. 

Fed  on  tinned,  potted  and  preserved  makeshifts,  as 
they  were,  scarcely  ever  tasting  fresh  vegetables  or 
a  wholesome  drink,  what  wonder  that  the  family  were 
anaemic. 

In  the  dirty,  stinking  bedrooms  stood  two  filthy  beds 
absolutely  devoid  of  covering. 

"  Have  you  no  bedclothes,  Mrs.  Elliott  ?  " 

"  They  are  downstairs,  sir  !     In  the  wash  !  " 

I  return  straightway  to  the  room  below.  "  Where 
is  the  wash  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  It  is  not  here  !  I  do  my  washing  at  my 
sister's — Mrs.  Price's — in  the  Withy  Wood  !  " 

A  few  yards  away  stands  the  place  thus  indicated.  I 
must  lose  no  time  or  I  shall  be  outwitted  perhaps. 
With  Mrs.  Elliott  running  a  good  second,  I  arrive  at  Mrs. 
Price's  estabhshment,  and  before  my  companion  can 
speak  I  enquire  : — 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  EUiott's  washing  ?     I  want  to  see 

itr* 

**  What  do  I  know  about  her  washing  ?     How  should 

I  know  ?  " 

Mrs.  Elliott  sees  that  the  game  is  up  ;  so  she  explains, 

"I've  had  to  put  it  away  to  pay  my  rent." 
***** 

Again  and  again  I  found  the  boy  Arthur  begging, 
and  selling  matches  or  papers  on  the  bridge.  Again 
and  again  I  found  the  rest  of  the  young  ones  locked  up 
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— fireless  and  foodless — in  the  house  whilst  mother  and 
father  got  drunk  together  in  a  distant  beer-house. 
In  the  end  the  parents  were  served  with  summonses  to 
appear  before  the  Cobbleton  magistrates. 

The  children  were  produced  in  court  in  borrowed 
clothing.  The  man's  employer  had  lent  him  some 
money  and  he  had  rescued  his  Sunday  suit  from  his 
**  uncle's/*  so  he  looked  fairly  decent.  The  woman 
appeared  in  a  hat,  coat  and  skirt  belonging  to  her  next- 
door  neighbour.    They  took  a  strong  hne  of  defence. 

"  Neither  of  us  ever  touches  drink,  gentlemen  !  And 
as  for  our  home,  it  is  clean  as  a  new  pin ;  I  want  the 
magistrates  to  go  and  look  at  it — ^now — just  as  it  stands." 

But  it  so  happened  that  two  of  the  magistrates  knew 
the  defendants  very  well  indeed,  and  that  the  chairman 
had  himself  seen  them  drunk  and  roUing  about  in  the 
market-place  a  day  or  two  before.  Then  one  of  their 
witnesses  admitted  that  the  man  and  the  woman  had 
been  working  all  the  previous  night — scrubbing  their 
house  down  from  top  to  bottom  ready  for  to-day. 

"  If  you  had  only  done  that  scrubbing  and  cleaning 
before  the  summonses  were  issued,"  said  the  presiding 
magistrate,  in  passing  sentence,  *'  you  would  not  have 

been  here.    We  know  Inspector  very  well,  and 

we  know  that  he  never  brings  a  case  of  any  kind  to  this 
court  until  he  has  tried  every  other  means  in  his  power.'* 

Just  as  the  prison  van  was  leaving  the  court,  a  woman 
ran,  shouting,  up  to  it. 

"  Hi !  Mr.  I  Can  you  give  me  my  frock  and  my  coat. 
That  woman  has  got  them  on — "  meaning  Mrs.  Elliott — 
"  I  shan't  be  able  to  go  out  on  Sunday,  and  my  husband 
will  thrash  me  for  lending  them  !  " 

'*  And  serve  you  right,  too,"  says  the  grim  old  poHce- 
man  at  the  van  door,  "  for  mixing  with  such  a  woman  ! 
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No,  missus,  your  clothes  will  have  to  do  the  three 
months  along  with  her." 

Soon  after  this  I  took  Httle  Arthur  to  a  home  for 
defectives,  where  he  became  an  object  of  love  and  in- 
terest to  all  who  came  in  touch  with  him.  Whether  good 
food,  care  and  training  will  ever  restore  a  perfect  balance 
in  that  curious  mind,  I  cannot  say,  but  if  it  does,  be 
sure  the  world  will  hear  of  him  some  day. 

The  end  of  this  story  is  a  pleasant  one,  like  the  end 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  hundreds  of  hfe-stories  I  could  tell 
from  Cobbleshire.  One  evening  a  trim  little  female 
figure  came  creeping  to  our  door.  When  my  wife  opened 
it — as  she  thought  to  a  stranger — she  noticed  how  neatly 
the  person  was  dressed,  and  how  sweetly  clean  and 
daintily  dressed  was  the  baby  she  carried.  We  see 
many  such  persons  in  the  course  of  our  work,  and  my 
wife  easily  mistook  her  for  a  lady  about  to  lodge  a 
complaint. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mrs. '* 

"  I  am  sorry,  I  haven't  the  pleasure."  Then  some- 
thing told  my  wife  who  it  was,  and  she  called  out,  in 
surprise,  "  Why — is  it  Mrs.  ElHott  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am  !  I've  come  to  show  you  my  new  baby, 
if  I  may.  He  was  born  two  days  after  we  came  out  of 
prison,  and  doctor  says  he's  the  finest  baby  he's  seen  for 
many  a  day.  I've  got  you  to  thank  for  that.  Inspector, 
for  if  I'd  not  been  put  away  from  the  drink,  God  knows 
what  sort  of  a  baby  he  might  have  been.  My  other 
poor  darlings  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  for  our 
sin,  but  both  ElHott  and  myself  have  declared  that  in 
future  we  will  try  to  atone  for  our  wretched  past  by 
doing  all  we  know  to  make  our  children  happy.  " 

Six  months  afterwards  they  were  keeping  their  word, 
and  Uving  sober,  decent  lives. 


CHAPTER   VII 

A  BABE  IN  THE  WOOD 

"  I  PROPOSE  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  &  Co.  for 

the  supply  of  two  artificial  legs  at  a  cost  of  sixteen 
pounds,  for  the  use  of  the  child,  Amy  Bright,  be 
accepted." 

The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  above  resolution 
marked  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  pitiful  tragedies  of 
sin,  shame  and  suffering  which  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice.  The  "  legs  "  were  intended  to  replace  those  of 
a  sweet,  winsome  girl  of  seven,  the  illegitimate  child 
of  a  well-to-do  farmer's  daughter. 

As  she  lay  on  what  all  who  knew  her  thought  would  be 
her  deathbed  she  told  her  story  in  deposition  form,  thus  : 

"  I  am  seven  years  old,  and  I  see  my  mamma  in  the 
room  sitting  near  the  bed. 

**  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  tramping  along  the 
road  through  villages  I  do  not  know  the  name  of.  I 
remember  I  have  been  to  a  place  called  Drayford,  near 
Hutbury.  I  slept  there  in  a  house  with  my  mamma. 
We  have  also  been  to  Marshton  and  Church  Bruffton. 
I  remember  coming  to  Atherley,  I  know  the  place,  where 
two  men  found  me  late  at  night.  It  was  in  a  garden. 
I  had  been  there  many  days,  and  my  mamma  was  with 
me  the  whole  of  the  time.  I  did  not  have  much  food. 
I  spoke  to  my  mamma  about  being  hungry  and  cold. 
She  told  me  she  would  take  me  down  the  town  and  warm 
me.     She  took  me  to  the  town  once  to  warm  me — to 
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the  public-house.  After  we  left  the  pubUc  we  went 
back  to  the  garden,  where  we  stayed  all  night  in  the 
open.  My  mamma  put  a  bag  on  the  ground,  laid  me 
on  it  with  my  clothing  on,  and  put  two  bags  on  me. 
I  was  very  cold  and  felt  pain  all  about  me.  I  told  my 
mamma  I  was  cold  and  aching  all  over  me.  She  said 
we  should  go  early  in  the  morning.  My  mamma  and  I 
stayed  in  the  garden  many  nights.  It  rained  some  nights 
and  I  got  very  wet.  Before  going  to  the  garden  I  have 
stayed  out  in  some  fields  all  night  with  my  mamma. 
She  did  not  take  my  boots  off.  I  always  lay  with  them 
on.  I  told  my  mamma  my  feet  hurt  me.  She  did  not 
look  at  them." 

The  place  the  child  described  as  a  **  garden  "  was  a 
wood,  low-lying,  damp.  The  date  when  she  was  dis- 
covered was  the  twenty-ninth  of  November.  Frost 
and  damp  had  done  such  hurt  as  no  man  could  repair. 
Her  two  little  feet  and  legs  were  so  gangrenous  that 
amputation  was  at  once  resorted  to  as  the  only  possible 
chance  of  saving  her  Hfe. 

For  some  weeks  it  had  been  rumoured  that  a  woman 
and  child  were  wandering  abroad  and  sleeping  out.  I 
had  informed  the  police,  and  cycled  many  miles  search- 
ing, without  finding  any  trace,  until  one  night  an 
officer  heard  the  moan  of  a  human  being  coming  from 
a  small  copse  which  abutted  on  to  a  little-used  by-lane. 
Peering  into  the  darkness,  by  the  aid  of  his  lantern  he 
found  mother  and  child  huddled  together  under  some 
bushes.  Their  clothing  was  stiff  with  frost.  The  little 
girl  toppled  over  **  like  a  wooden  doll "  when  he  tried 
to  stand  her  on  her  feet.  She  was  brought  to  the 
workhouse  and  her  boots  cut  away.  Pieces  of  flesh 
adhered  to  the  stockings  when  they  were  removed. 

Think  of  it  just  a  moment.    The  mother  who  had 
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brought  her  into  being  had  refused  the  shelter  of  her  own 
home,  the  good  advice  of  many  friends,  and  had  thrown 
up  farm  work,  where  she  might  have  earned  at  least  an 
honest  living  for  herself  and  her  child,  to  wilfully  waste 
her  life  in  wantonness  and  sin,  and  to  drag  this  poor 
little  mite  from  place  to  place,  to  suffer  hunger  and  almost 
perish  with  cold. 

For  weeks  the  child's  hfe  hung  in  the  balance,  then 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  splendid  constitution  gained  the 
victory,  and  the  woman  was  saved  from  being  charged 
with  manslaughter. 

From  the  Sessions  House,  where  the  mother  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  twelve  months'  hard 
labour,  it  was  my  privilege  to  carry  this  little  rescued 
darling  to  safety  and  shelter,  knowing  that  kind  hearts 
would  soon  take  the  place  of  a  mother  to  her,  and  that 
she  would  be  placed  in  some  situation  in  hfe  such  as  her 
deformed  condition  would  allow. 

On  the  way  to  the  train  one  could  see  the  tears  start 
from  women's  eyes,  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  little 
Amy ;  strong  men  wished  her  "  God-speed  "  in  thick 
voices  as  they  pressed  pennies  or  chocolates  into  her 
tiny  hands.  Mrs.  Inspector,  in  spite  of  her  experience 
among  suffering  children,  had  a  little  weep  when  we  bade 
this  kiddie  **  good-bye."  She  declares  I  was  snivelling 
too — but  of  course  that  was  all  a  mistake.  An  old 
soldier  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing — would  he  ? 


CHAPTER   VIII 

TOM  O'  THE  GREEN — BOOZE  AND  CANARIES 

*'  FvE  took  to  breedin*  canaries  now.  This  is  the  first 
hatch  !     Will  you  have  it  as  a  bit  of  a  gift  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  clear  bright  eyes,  the  shining  face, 
and  the  "  good  "  clothes  old  Tom  o'  the  Green  was  wear- 
ing. Then  I  remembered  what  he  had  been — only  nine 
short  months  before. 

Tom  was  the  best  chimney  sweep  in  Cobbleton.  There 
was  no  denying  that.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was 
also  the  biggest  bully  and  the  biggest  boozer  for  miles 
around. 

He  would  go  out  very  early  in  the  morning  with  his 
brushes  over  his  shoulder,  and  work  "  hke  a  staring  fool," 
as  I've  heard  him  express  it,  until  he  had  executed  all 
his  orders  for  the  day.  By  eleven  o'clock  he  had  usually 
earned  from  five  to  seven  shilHngs,  and  this  he  would 
straightway  carry  to  the  "  Three  Cups,"  a  low  class  beer- 
house near  the  old  windmill.  At  this  rendezvous  he 
would  generally  meet  one  or  two  choice  spirits  after  his 
own  heart,  with  whom  he  would  sit  and  "  sup  ale  "  until 
they  turned  him  out  "  penniless  and  peculiar  "  at  ii  p.m. 
Sometimes  he  shouldered  his  brushes  then  and  took 
them  home,  but  oftener  than  not  the  bundle  of 
working  tools  would  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  pubhc- 
house  until  next  morning. 

When  he  went  home — just  as  he  was,  in  all  the  soot 
and  grime — ^he  would  tumble  into  bed,  clothes,  boots 
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and  soot  altogether.  If  his  wife  protested — and  she 
was  a  clean,  tidy  little  soul— rOut  she  must  go  into  the 
street  or  the  outhouses  at  the  back ;  and  often  he  gave 
her  a  good  thrashing  to  go  with.  The  children,  six  of 
them,  would  run  terror-stricken  out  of  his  reach,  and 
rather  than  pass  the  night  in  their  own  home,  would 
crouch  down  on  the  damp  pavement  outside  or  in  the 
covered  entry — a  draughty  hole  indeed — ^which  led  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  The  children 
would  have  starved  entirely  but  for  the  exertions  of  the 
mother  and  a  son  of  nineteen  years,  who  gave  her  every 
penny  of  his  small  wages  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

Tom's  wife  told  her  tale  thus  : — 

**  I  have  had  twenty-one  years'  misery  since  I  married 
my  husband.  We  have  had  twelve  children — some  are 
now  grown  up.  My  husband  has  been  brought  before 
the  magistrates  about  forty  times  for  drunkenness,  but 
he  always  gets  off  with  a  fine  ;  he  has  never  been  to 
prison.  He  is  very  drunk,  on  an  average,  three  or  four 
times  each  week,  and  frequently  turns  me  and  my  chil- 
dren into  the  streets  late  at  night.  Neighbours  give  us 
food  or  we  should  starve.  Last  Saturday  he  was  drunk. 
On  Monday  he  came  home  drunk  after  the  children  were 
in  bed.     I  slept  on  the  sofa  that  night. 

"  On  Tuesday  he  was  drunk  and  picked  up  a  knife, 
sa5dng,  '  This  is  what  it  will  come  to.'  I  ran  out  with 
the  baby  (six  months  old)  in  my  arms.  I  slept  in  an 
outhouse  with  baby  that  night.  My  daughter  Gertrude 
also  slept  out  of  doors — not  daring  to  go  in  home." 

I  found  this  family  at  midnight,  stretched  out  on  the 
floor  of  a  neighbour's  kitchen,  whilst  the  father  lay 
snoring  loudly  in  his  bed,  ready  dressed  for  next  day's 
work,  and  with  a  bottle  of  beer  at  his  side.    Neighbours 
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had  often  seen  the  children  sitting  on  doorsteps  and  in 
odd  corners  of  the  yard  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Repeated  warnings  only  brought  forth  curses  and  threats. 
He  would  say  in  his  cups  : — 

"  Inspector,  if  ever  you  send  me  to  prison  I  will  kill 
you  stone-dead." 

In  justice  to  the  poor,  maltreated  httle  ones  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  arrest  and  charge  the  man  with 
*'  ill-treating  "  his  children.  When  the  story  of  his  mis- 
doings was  related,  the  magistrates,  who  had  looked 
with  merciful  eyes  upon  his  supposed  rollicking,  good- 
humoured,  drinking  bouts,  pulled  him  up  sharply,  and 
gave  him  the  full  sentence  of  six  months'  hard  labour. 

On  the  day  of  his  release  the  poor  wife  sat  in  fear  and 
trembling  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  husband.  The 
home  was  bright  and  cheerful,  there  was  a  good  break- 
fast laid  on  the  table,  and  the  children,  in  clean  pinafores 
and  Uttle  coats  provided  out  of  our  office  cupboard,  hung 
around,  shyly  anxious  to  see  "  daddy  "  again,  and  to 
welcome  him  "if  he  seemed  good,"  as  the  girl  of  nine 
told  me,  but  ready  to  fly  from  him  if  he  showed  signs 
of  resentment  toward  them. 

I  was  there  at  the  meeting  by  the  earnest  request  of 
the  woman.  I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  was,  for  all 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  the  case  was  repaid  a  thousand 
times  over  when  I  saw  that  giant  of  a  man  gather  first 
the  wife  and  then  the  children  to  his  breast  in  gentle 
and  affectionate  embraces,  whilst,  'mid  hot  tears  and 
with  faltering  voice,  he  declared  his  intention  of  "playing 
the  man  "  in  future. 

"  I  had  never  stopped  to  think  before,"  he  told  us. 
"  When  they  got  me  in  there,  and  the  booze  was  out  of  me, 
I'd  nothing  else  to  do  but  think.  And  horrible  thinking 
it  was.  Inspector.    The  clemming  of  these  poor  little 
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bodies,  the  murders  and  the  wickednesses  of  my  drmiken 
thoughts.  Then  the  parson  came  and  I  sent  him  away. 
Man  !  They  thought  I  was  fearing  the  punishment,  but 
it  weren't  that.  It  was  the  pride  of  me  that  was  gone  I 
Fancy !  Me  !  Tom  o'  the  Green — as  used  to  be  the 
champion  heavy  weight  o'  Cobbleton — ^in  quod — for, 
for—"  (a  lot  of  tears  here)  "  star — starving  and  ill-using 
a  baby." 

He  paused  awhile,  and  then  resumed  : — "  So  when 
the  parson  comed  again  I  Hstened  to  him.  And  he  told 
me  a  lot  o'  things  the  Inspector  here  had  tried  to  tell 
me  before — when  I  were  a  fool  and  wouldn't  hsten.  But 
now,  lass,  things  are  going  to  be  different !  Those  kids 
are  to  start  going  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  if  you'll 
go  with  me,  I'm  going  regular  to  church  myself." 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
said  as  he  gave  me  an  earnest  and  hearty  grip,  "  I  hope 
you'll  stand  by  and  help  me,  sir !  When  you  sent  me 
to  gaol,  you  did  me  the  best  turn  I  ever  had  done  to  me 
in  my  life." 

I  knew  enough  of  Tom  to  feel  sure  he  meant  what  he 
said ;  nor  was  I  mistaken.  Three  months  later  he  brought 
a  dainty  little  specimen  of  a  "  Norwich  "  canary  to  my 
wife,  and  asked  her  acceptance  of  it.  He  was  then  the 
sober,  straight-living  father  of  a  happy  and  contented 
family. 

Since  this  experience  I  have  often  said  the  job  I  was 
doing  was  one  of  the  best  on  earth,  because  one  never 
went  home  on  a  Saturday  without  feehng  that  one  had 
done  somebody  some  good  during  the  week.  Some- 
times I  went  even  further  than  this,  and  said  that  if 
old  Tom's  case  alone  had  represented  the  work  of  one 
Inspector  for  a  whole  year,  the  money  spent  on  it 
would  have  been  well  laid  out.    But  when  you  come  to 
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think  that  each  year  brings  to  each  of  our  men  two 
hundred  cases,  and  some  six  hundred  children,  all  of 
whom  are  more  or  less  as  much  in  need  of  help  as  were 
Tom's,  well,  I  suppose  one  need  not  say  another  word 
to  justify  the  existence  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


CHAPTER   IX 

BLUE-BELLS,   BOG  AND  BEATINGS 

*'  I  DID  hit  her  once  with  a  stick,  'cos  she  wanted  to  be 
missus  !  ** 

This  was  how  Mrs.  James  tried  to  explain  away  those 
bruises  on  Httle  delicate  Violet,  aged  just  six  years. 

The  cottage  where  lived  the  James  family  stood  fully 
half  a  mile  from  the  road,  right  in  the  centre  of  a  deep 
wood,  and  near  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  often  flooded 
the  surrounding  meadows.  There  were  two  other  cot- 
tages near,  and  both  housewives  in  them  told  a  story  of 
the  treatment  of  this  child  differing  very  much  from 
that  told  by  the  step-mother.     One  said  : — 

"  Violet  had  been  holding  the  baby  when  her  step- 
mother called  her.  The  woman  took  the  baby  from 
the  girl  and  went  into  the  house,  where  she  left  it.  Soon 
she  came  out  again  with  a  strap  in  her  hand,  which  had 
a  large  buckle  at  one  end.  Mrs.  James  struck  the  child 
some  severe  blows  on  her  back  with  the  buckle  end  of 
the  strap.  She  used  great  force,  and  the  child  screamed 
loudly  as  though  in  great  pain.  A  day  or  two  ago 
she  beat  her  with  the  strap  in  a  similar  way.  The 
woman  does  not  get  up  in  the  mornings,  and  the  child 
has  no  food  before  she  goes  to  school,  except  what  I  give 
her.  I  have  told  Mrs.  James  she  ought  to  feed  the  child 
better,  but  she  says,  *  The  httle  brat  is  big  enough  to 
look  after  her  own  food.*  Mrs.  James  beats  Violet 
every  day.    I  have  also  seen  her  drag  the  child  by  the 
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hair  of  her  head  across  the  yard.  The  child  is  terrified, 
and  is  often  seen  creeping  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  the 
house.  She  hstens,  and  will  sometimes  run  back  in  terror 
before  she  ventures  in,  when  her  father  is  not  at  home." 

The  other  good  neighbour  said,  "  I  have  often  heard 
Violet  scream  and  the  sound  of  blows.  The  child  seems 
terrified  whenever  her  step-mother  comes  near  her.  I 
have  seen  the  woman  kick,  and  heard  her  curse  the 
child  very  often." 

The  schoolmistress  told  me  the  child  had  often  stolen 
other  children's  dinners  from  the  cloak-room  of  the 
school,  and  had  been  watched  whilst  she  crept  under  a 
hedge  to  devour  what  she  had  secured.  The  path  leading 
from  her  home  to  the  village  was  generally  ankle  deep 
in  mud  and  water.  The  child  arrived  at  school  at  8.45 
a.m.  and  left  at  4  p.m.  Her  only  footwear  was  a  pair  of 
thin  low  shoes.  She  frequently  sat  all  day  in  school 
with  shoes  full  of  mud  and  with  wet  stockings.  In 
summer  the  child  had  gathered  bluebells  and  exchanged 
them  for  "  butties  "  [bread  and  butter].  In  winter 
the  bog  was  worse,  and  the  child  developed  a  cough, 
which  annoyed  the  whole  of  her  class,  and  almost  stopped 
the  lessons  at  times.  The  women  of  the  wood  went 
and  "  rowed  "  at  the  step-mother,  to  whom  the  school- 
mistress sent  notes  about  the  child's  hunger  and  the 
bad  state  of  her  clothing  and  boots. 

I  warned  the  step-mother  again  and  again,  but 
without  lasting  effect.  Once  when  I  called,  a  thrashing 
was  in  actual  progress,  and  I  was  able  to  prevent  its 
continuance.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  big 
woman  would  kill  the  httle  girl  if  she  were  allowed 
to  go  on.    The  Society  prosecuted. 

Tears  and  protestations  in  court,  then  more  tears  and 
confession. 
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The  magistrates  took  into  consideration  that  the 
woman  was  at  the  time  of  trial  in  a  dehcate  state  of 
health,  and  let  her  off  with  a  fine.  But  brighter  days 
had  dawned  for  little  Violet.  A  kind  lady  read  of  the 
case  and  adopted  her. 

By  this  time  the  bog  and  the  beatings  are  quite  faded 
from  her  memory,  and  if  she  remembers  the  bluebells, 
let  us  hope  they  remind  her  of  the  sunshine  which  occa- 
sionally gladdened  the  dreary  and  dreadful  days  she 
used  to  pass  in  the  boglands  by  the  river. 


CHAPTER   X 

A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON   TRAMP  LIFE 

We  get  information  about  cases  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
of  course  ;  but  of  all  the  queer  folk  in  officialdom,  old 
Tommy  Farmer  was  the  queerest. 

He  was  a  sort  of  general  factotum  to  the  market-town 
of  Rocheter.  School  attendance  officer,  insurance 
agent,  waterworks  man  :  he  farmed  the  market  tolls, 
collected  gas  rentals,  and  fixed  the  price  of  eggs. 
Through  it  all  he  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  a 
child ;  and  knew  somethmg  about  every  family  for 
miles  around. 

I  wanted  some  information  from  him  one  day,  and 
waited  whilst  he  disposed  of  a  group  of  women,  thus  : — 

"  Your  Peter  is  missing  school  again,  Mrs.  Brown  ! 
It  winna  do — going  on  in  this  way/' 

"  There's  neither  your  gas  nor  your  insurance  paid 
yet,  Mrs.  Jones.  It  must  be  coming  soon  !  "  Then  to 
another.  "  You  must  keep  them  lads  o'  thine  from 
playing  with  that  water  tap,  and  "  this  in  a  whisper  as 
the  others  turn  away — "  If  thou  doesn't  keep  'em  cleaner 
I  shall  send  cruelty  mon  to  thee  !  " 

It  was  Farmer  who  first  opened  my  eyes  on  the  tramp 
question.  Seated  on  top  of  a  pile  of  potato  sacks,  in 
the  cosy  little  stone  kiosk  built  to  accommodate  the 
beam  of  a  weighing  machine,  he  gave  me  my  first 
lesson. 

"  Tramps  travel  round  and  round  in  circles,  my  boy  I 
E  65 
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I  have  seen  the  same  faces  coming  up  this  road  from 
Creamshire  again  and  again.  Some  are  here  once  a 
month  ;  some  go  and  come  every  three  months  ;  some 
— what  we  call  the  long-distance  runners — only  turn 
up  once  a  year — at  harvest  time.  And  the  poor  Httle 
kids  they  drag  about  with  them !  It's  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  it  is,  indeed. 

*'  You  see  we  have  six  Workhouses  in  this  county,  all 
practically  in  a  line,  only  seven  or  eight  miles  apart. 
There  are  some  seventeen  thousand  tramps  use  the  casual 
wards  every  year,  and  nearly  one  thousand  of  these 
must  be  children.  To-day  some  forty  able-bodied  men 
were  let  loose  at  Rocheter  Workhouse  casual  ward. 
The  militia  are  up,  and  the  farmers'  crops  are  spoiUng. 
Some  of  the  farmers  turned  out  to  meet  the  casuals  and 
offered  them  work  in  the  fields.  Not  a  single  tramp 
would  turn  to  and  start  on  a  job." 

After  this  I  began  to  make  enquiries  at  first  hand. 
Reference  to  the  W^orkhouses  named  confirmed  what 
Tommy  had  told  me.  We  were  situated  on  the  main 
highway  between  the  fruit  fields,  north  and  south,, 
and  on  the  direct  route  for  several  coal  mining  centres. 
Not  that  the  habitual  "  knight  of  the  road  "  wants 
to  work  at  fruit-picking  or  coal  getting.  Oh,  dear, 
no  !  But  it  is  always  part  of  his  plan  to  pretend  that 
he  is  making  for  "  such  and  such  "  a  place  where  the 
work  lies.  The  real  fact  is  that  your  genial  "  father  " 
tramp  just  walks  out  of  Workhouse  A — ,  and  waits 
outside  for  the  "  missus  and  the  kids."  Re-united,  after 
their  night  in  the  "  spike,"  they  stroll  leisurely  out  to 
the  grass-grown  lanes  which  lead  from  the  town  toward 
their  next  "  hotel."  In  the  ripe  long  grass,  if  it  be 
summer,  father  tramp  lies  him  down  to  smoke  or  to 
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sleep  whilst  his  wife  and  the  youngsters  "  work  "  the 
houses  and  the  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Generally  good- 
hearted  but  sadly  mistaken  people  supply  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  food,  and  often  enough  in  coin  to 
get  mother  and  father  drunk.  After  this,  either  more 
sleep  and  a  quiet  jog  to  the  gates  of  the  next  casual 
ward — or  a  night  under  some  cart-shed  or  hay-rick. 

Some  writers  have  tried  to  paint  tramp  hfe  in  glowing 
colours,  and  artists  have  used  pen  and  pencil  to  invest 
tramp  characters  with  picturesque  charms  which,  in 
most  cases,  simply  do  not  exist.  The  average  tramp  is 
generally  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  insolent  bully  ;  a 
beggar  rather  than  a  worker  ;  convicted,  or  unconvicted, 
a  thief.  The  women  on  the  road  are  no  better  than 
the  men.  They  drink  as  much  or  more,  ill-treat  and 
expose  their  children  in  many  ways,  and  are  always 
ready  with  lies,  crocodile  tears,  or  curses  to  suit  any 
occasion.  Unchaste,  unclean,  unkempt,  their  very 
womanhood  seems  to  have  departed  from  them.  What 
can  we  expect  the  children  of  such  parents  to  become 
— cradled  in  vice  and  obscenity,  taught  deceit  and  theft 
from  infancy,  growing  up  a  menace  and  a  danger  to 
the  public  ? 

I  am  writing  of  conditions  as  they  were.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Children's  Charter  in  1908  we  have  been 
able  to  deal  much  more  firmly  with  the  tramp  child. 
Soon  we  trust  this  phase  of  child  life  will  be  known  no 
longer.  These  short  sketches  of  some  of  my  own  tramp 
cases  will  serve  to  show  that  the  legislation  which 
resulted  from  the  Society's  investigations  and  reports 
came  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

One  day  Mr.  Farmer  informed  me  that  a  certain 
woman — a  casual  field  worker — had  recently  been  seen 
with  a  very  young  baby,  a  poor  little  thing  of  some 
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three  or  four  months.  She  had  returned  to  her  lodgings 
one  night  without  it,  and  our  good  informant  said  he 
couldn't  sleep  a  wink  at  nights  for  wondering  where  it 
was. 

When  I  questioned  the  mother  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  her  child,  she  said  quite  calmly,  "  How  should  I  know 
or  care  where  it  is  ? — I've  given  it  away." 

Pressed  further,  she  told  us  she  had  been  at  work 
thinning  turnips,  with  the  child  lying  in  the  rut  beside 
her,  when  she  saw  a  young  man  and  a  woman  in  the  lane. 
They  were  evidently  "  musical  "  tramps  who  got  their 
living  by  playing  and  singing  in  the  streets. 

The  child  was  crying  as  they  passed,  and  the  mother 
shouted  to  the  tramps  : 

"  Hi !     Do  you  want  a  kid  ?  " 

"  Why  ?     Have  you  got  one  to  give  away  ?  " 

"  You  can  take  this  little  cuss  if  you  want  her  !  " 

Thus  was  an  unholy  transfer  in  flesh  and  blood  nego- 
tiated. Without  more  ado  the  tramps  had  taken  the 
child,  and  there  and  then  had  begun  for  Uttle  Dot  a 
Ufe  of  exposure  and  neglect  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  fact  that  we  got  on  the 
track  of  the  singers  pretty  soon.  They  were  followed 
up  by  the  officer  of  another  branch,  with  whom  I  com- 
municated, and  after  dihgent  search,  were  found  in  a 
common  lodging-house  just  in  time  to  save  the  wicked 
exploiters  from  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

Another  parent — a  man  this  time — gave  his  three- 
year-old  girl  to  a  canal-boat  woman  in  exchange  for  a 
blanket.  After  the  child  had  been  rescued  and  placed 
under  proper  care  I  had  the  pleasure  of  collecting  three 
shillings  a  week  for  its  maintenance  from  the  callous 
father. 
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One  frosty  night  a  rural  postman  found  a  woman 
tramp  lying  drunk  under  a  hedge,  with  a  child,  a  Httle 
girl  of  four  years,  crying  by  her  side.  The  postman 
carried  the  child  some  miles — ^wrapped  in  his  coat — to 
the  nearest  police-station,  and  I  was  sent  for.  Next  day 
the  magistrates  sent  the  woman  to  prison  for  seven  days, 
and  the  child  was  adopted  by  the  local  Guardians, 
who  would  thus  assume  control  until  this  little  girl 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Early  one  morning  I  met  John  and  Eliza  Griffiths, 
with  three  httle  ones  :  Thomas,  aged  five,  John,  aged 
two  and  a  half,  and  Rose,  7  months.  The  parents  got 
their  living  by  singing  in  the  streets.  They  were  from 
Swansea,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  away,  but 
could  not  tell  me  when  last  they  stayed  there,  nor  with 
whom  they  had  lodged  on  any  day  or  night  during  the 
fortnight  preceding  our  meeting.  They  had  a  few  coppers 
in  their  possession,  and  I  could  only  infer  that  they  had 
passed  their  nights  in  the  open. 

Alice  Tapley  had  tramped  her  Freddie,  aged  four, 
all  the  way  from  Bicester.  She  said  she  had  "  done 
all  the  Unions  "  on  the  way  up.  So  her  boy  was  clean 
from  the  attention  he  had  received.  She  admitted 
that  most  of  her  food  had  been  purchased  by  money  she 
had  "  made  on  the  road."     How  ? 

One  day  I  discovered  an  Italian  organ  grinder,  who 
called  himself  Antonio  Margotti,  playing  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  crowd  of  yokels  on  a  village  green.  In  front 
of  the  instrument  capered  poor  little  Mary  Sergius,  aged 
eight.  She  was  being  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
monkey  is  used  by  these  itinerants ;  the  man  would  chide 
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or  cheer  her  according  to  his  humour.  But  her  treat- 
ment was  not  so  good  as  that  usually  accorded  to  the 
lower  animal,  for  generally  the  last-named  is  carried  by 
its  owner  from  pitch  to  pitch,  whereas  poor  Mary  had 
to  walk.  When  first  discovered  she  was  a  tired,  droop- 
ing Httle  figure,  for  it  was  near  the  end  of  a  summer's 
day. 

At  the  common  lodging-house  the  man  and  the  child — 
although  not  related — occupied  the  same  bed.  The  girl 
was  verminous,  her  clothing  and  boots  bad.  She  was 
dazed  and  distressed. 

On  pursuing  my  enquiries  further,  I  found  that 
Mary's  father  lived  in  a  town  some  twenty  miles  away, 
and  that  she  was  one  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  were 
hired  out  in  this  way  to  strangers,  and  for  each  of  whom 
the  father  received  three  shillings  a  week  from  the 
exploiter.  "  I  get  only  fifteen  shillen  in  one  week  now 
for  my  childrens,"  he  said  mournfully,  when  I  questioned 
him.  "  When  I  had  six  childrens  I  got  more,  but  now 
one  of  them  'ave  died !  " 

The  horror  of  the  thing  never  seemed  to  present  itself 
to  this  man — the  risk,  the  exposure  to  weather  and  worse, 
the  cruelty  of  long  tramps  and  continual  dancing. 
I  am  glad  to  say  we  soon  broke  up  his  family  arrange- 
ment, and  under  fear  of  the  Children  Act  the  Sergius 
family  were  soon  collected  and  housed  under  one  roof. 

John  and  Mary  Allman  had  tramped  their  little 
eight-year-old  Ellen  from  Newport  to  Newcastle,  and 
thence  viS  Preston  to  Cobbleshire,  when  I  met  them. 
It  was  admittedly  two  years  since  they  had  slept  under 
a  roof  of  their  own.  Six  miles  from  the  nearest  town 
when  met,  they  had  only  one  penny  piece  between  them 
and  sheer  starvation.    Ellen  was  footsore  and  ill     We 
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got  the  girl  seated  somehow  on  the  saddle  of  my  bicycle, 
and  I  made  that  lazy  father  help  me  push  the  machine 
and  its  burden  to  the  nearest  Workhouse,  a  distance  of 
four  and  a  half  miles.  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  was 
a  slack  horse  on  that  occasion,  and  that  I  watched  with 
pleasure  how  the  unwonted  exertion  caused  the  drops 
of  perspiration  to  fall  from  the  brow  of  that  burly  loafer. 

Lydia  Hancocks  was  a  typical  tramp  from  choice. 
As  deputy  in  a  lodging-house  she  once  earned  a  living, 
but  for  seven  long  years  she  had  had  no  home.  When 
she  began  to  make  circles  round  the  Midland  counties 
she  had  only  one  child,  Arthur.  When  finally  brought  to 
book  at  Redtown  Workhouse  she  had  two.  Her  name 
appeared  in  the  "  visitors'  list  "  of  that  institution 
regularly  twice  each  year,  and  each  time  she  had  arrived 
the  reports  shewed  that  she  and  her  children  were  in  a 
filthy  and  verminous  state,  necessitating  isolation  and 
cleansing.  On  each  occasion  the  Workhouse  master 
had  warned  her  to  no  purpose.     At  last  he  sent  for  me. 

*'  Why  don't  you  stop  in  the  Workhouse  ?  " 

"  The  Workhouse  isn't  built  as  'ull  'old  me,  mister  !  ** 

"  Why  do  you  dislike  the  place  so  much  ?  Here, 
where  they  know  you,  they  seem  very  kind  to  you  !  " 

"  The  Workhouse  is  the  only  place  on  God's  earth 
where  I  cannot  raise  a  pint  o'  beer !  When  they  'aves 
beer  at  Redtown  '  spike,'  then  I'll  stop." 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Mrs.  Hancocks  said,  to 
account  for  the  flat  refusals  our  officers  so  often  get 
when  they  urge  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Poor  Law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act.  The 
poor  don't  mind  the  pauperism,  or  they  would  not  so 
readily  accept  "  out-relief." 

It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  plain  and  scanty 
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rations  they  object  to.  The  average  woman  from  the 
slum  is  used  to  scanty  and  scrappy  food.  Their  mental 
prayer  to  heaven,  if  ever  it  takes  shape  at  all,  is  not, 
"  Give  us  our  daily  bread,"  but  "  Give  us  our  daily  beer." 
Lydia's  children  proved  to  be  in  a  shocking  state  on 
examination — their  heads  so  frightfully  verminous 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  hair  and  scalp  came 
away  under  the  cleansing  operations.  The  Guardians — 
good  souls — adopted  her  children,  and  the  magistrates 
sent  their  mother  to  prison  for  six  months'  "  hard." 


CHAPTER    XI 

MORE   ABOUT  TRAMPS 

**  Where  is  Sammy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  dropped  him  on  the  way,  somewhere  a- 
coming  along  !  " 

"  How  far  away  ?  " 

"  Maybe  ten  or  fifteen  miles." 

We  had  been  consulting  the  casual  ward  registers  at 
the  Workhouse,  and  had  missed  the  child  Sammy  from 
the  Uttle  crowd  at  the  gate.  The  parents  in  this  case 
were  Joe  Johnson  and  Sarah  Ann  Smith.  They 
had  never  wasted  money  on  marriage  fees,  and  never 
paid  rent  and  rates — at  least  not  directly.  The  man 
had  been  a  soldier  once,  and  had  marched  from  Cabul 
to  Kandahar.  This,  as  he  once  explained,  had  "  set 
him  marching,  and  he  had  been  marching  ever  since." 

The  couple  had  tramped  together  for  three  and  twenty 
years,  and  eight  children  had  been  born  to  them.  Every 
one  of  the  eight  had  been  born  in  a  Workhouse  In- 
firmary, and  none  of  them  had  ever  attended  school. 

Having  comfortably  housed  the  children  and  seen  the 
parents  safely  stowed  away  in  the  local  lock-up,  I  went 
in  search  of  the  wanderer.  After  riding  some  thirty 
miles  more  that  day,  and  then  another  forty  or  so  the 
day  after,  it  transpired  that  the  missing  child  had  been 
seen  late  at  night  by  an  old  watchman  on  some  sewage 
works,  had  been  fed  by  him,  and  then  put  to  sleep 
in  his  hut.     Early  that  morning  the  watchman  had 
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handed  the  youngster  over  to  a  passing  farmer,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  farmer  should  see  the  child 
safely  to  the  gates  of  E n  Workhouse. 

It  was  very  desirable  indeed  that  some  attempt 
should  now  be  made  to  create  respectable  citizens  out  of 
this  young  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  road.  The  Guar- 
dians, as  usual  at  that  particular  Workhouse,  did  their 
part  nobly  and  adopted  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  But  they  felt  that  all  the  cost  should  not  fall 
upon  the  Poor  Rates.  Here  was  a  clear  case  where  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  might  be  put  into  operation. 
These  children  were  not  receiving  "  sufficient  educa- 
tion," and  the  school  authorities  were  in  duty  bound  to 
take  notice  of  their  neglected  state,  if  the  case  were 
reported  to  them. 

The  poHcy  of  most  of  the  Education  Authorities  at 
that  time  of  day  was,  however,  simply  to  order  the 
tramps  to  "  march  on  "  out  of  their  area,  and  this 
policy  was  followed  by  the  Chief  School  Attendance 
Officer  for  the  County  of  Cobbleshire. 

"  Why  should  we  bear  the  expense  of  teaching  the 
children  of  other  counties  ?  "  said  he. 

"  But  they  are  here,  in  your  school  area.  What  is 
to  become  of  them  ?  " 

"  Let  them  tramp  on,  and  trouble  somebody  else ; 
we  don't  want  them." 

The  County  Director  of  Education  took  the  same 
view  as  the  Attendance  Officer,  for  a  time.  Finally, 
he  consented  to  allow  us  to  present  our  arguments  to 
the  County  Education  Committee. 

**  You  see,  Inspector,  we  want  none  but  Cobbleshire 
children  in  our  Cobbleshire  Industrial  Schools ;  these 
are  not  really  Cobbleshire  tramps."  The  Chairman 
thought  he  had  exhausted  the  argument  and  said  the 
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last  possible  word.  I  began  to  have  visions  of  the  Smith 
kiddies  tramping  on  and  on,  until  they  reached  manhood 
or  became  criminals.     Then  a  happy  inspiration  came. 

**  What,  then,  gentlemen,  is  to  become  of  the  Cobble- 
shire  children  who  have  strayed  into  other  counties  ?  " 

This  was  the  turning  point,  and  we  came  away  vic- 
torious. Not  the  least  helpful  factor  in  the  triumph 
was  our  Honorary  Secretary's  father,  who  sat  as  Clerk 
to  the  Committee,  ready  to  advise  them  in  our  favour 
the  moment  we  had  shewn  them  "  a  reason  why."  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  I  was  reminded  of  an 
axiom  laid  down  by  our  Director — 

*'  It's  not  so  much  what  there  is  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  what  you  can  get  out  of  it.'* 

In  our  Branch  Annual  Report  for  1903,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  wrote  : — 

"  A  subject  which  calls  for  serious  attention  is  the 
condition  of  tramp  children.  This  class  of  case  is  often 
impossible  to  deal  with  effectually  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  movements  of  the  parents  after 
they  leave  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  discovered  ; 
but  it  is  hoped  ere  long  that '  Tramp  Registers  '*  may  be 
established,  and  other  districts  notified,  by  which  means, 
possibly,  the  movements  of  the  tramping  fraternity 
may  be  more  accurately  determined,  and  their  children 
more  efficiently  looked  after.  This  subject  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  headquarters,  and  a  useful 
scheme  is  under  consideration.  In  this  district  already 
the  number  of  child  tramps  has  sensibly  diminished, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in  1902  there  were 
no  fewer  than  six  convictions  against  tramps  recorded 
in  Cobbleton  alone." 


*  A   System   of  Tramp   Registers  was  established  as  the  result  of  the 
Inspector's  suggestion. 
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Writing  in  the  year  1912  it  is  most  gratifj^ng  to  be 
able  to  state  that  as  a  result  of  the  Society's  campaign 
against  this  class  of  child  torturer,  the  tramp  child  is 
rarely  met  with  nowadays  in  England. 

I  could  go  on  writing  tramp  stories  for  some  time, 
but  this  part  of  my  subject  must  conclude  with  two 
other  short  narratives. 

One  day  a  small,  weak-eyed  specimen  of  fatherhood 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  local  ofhce  just  as  I  had 
finished  my  mid-day  meal.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
usual  wife  and  five. 

"  We  spent  last  night  in  the  common  lodging-house," 
he  said.  **  There  was  no  room  in  the  casual  ward,  so 
they  sent  us  there.  We  have  had  no  food  since  yester- 
day morning." 

"  Didn't  you  get  skilly  and  bread  with  your  lodging 
ticket  ?  " 

"  No  !  They  don't  do  that  now.  They  only  gives 
you  the  bare  stiff  for  your  doss  !  " 

There  was  no  doubt  he  looked  weak  and  ill ;  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary,  too.  "  A  drifter,"  maybe,  but  not 
altogether  drifted  from  the  paths  of  work  and  wages. 
The  woman  looked  fairly  decent,  and  there  were  signs 
of  tidiness  about  the  children  not  common  in  such  cases. 
Anyhow,  it  was  sheer  cruelty  to  let  them  stand 
there  sniffing  at  the  "  poor  man's  goose  "  which  still 
stood  on  the  kitchen  table.     So  I  asked  them  in. 

If  I  had  wanted  any  proof  of  the  needs  of  this  family 
I  had  it  as  I  watched  the  remains  of  my  favourite  dinner 
disappearing.  And  when  they  had  finished  and  rose 
to  take  their  way  north,  the  woman  said  tearfully 
to  my  wife  : 

"  God  bless  you,  mum  !  We  shall  never  forget  the 
kindness  we  have  had  shewn  us  at  Cobbleton."    The 
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man  seemed  an  inch  taller  when  he  left  us,  and,  declaring 
that  he  wasn't  a  regular  "  roadster,"  expressed  his 
determination  to  make  straight  back  to  his  native 
town — "  to  sink  or  swim  " — where  he  was  always  sure  of 
friends  to  help  him,  and  where  at  any  rate  the  children 
would  always  "  be  sure  of  a  good  square  meal." 

My  work  among  this  sometimes  dangerous  class  of  the 
community  was  not  to  pass  without  drawbacks.  Very 
soon  I  found  that  men  and  women  "  on  the  road  " 
knew  me  by  repute  as  the  *'  Tramp-fiend,"  and  scowled 
and  cursed  when  I  cycled  past  them.  One  day,  whilst 
I  was  away  from  home,  a  burly  brute  pushed  open  my 
back  door,  and  in  his  drunken  boldness  demanded  money 
from  my  wife.  I  had  always  cautioned  her  against 
this  class  of  beggar,  so  she  refused  him  and  tried  to  shut 
the  door.  The  fellow  then  picked  up  a  brush  and 
threatened  to  strike  her.  She  broke  away  and  tried  to 
defend  herself,  but  he  kicked  her  severely  on  the  thigh, 
and  made  further  defence  impossible.  Then,  coward- 
like, he  ran  away. 

There  was  some  little  satisfaction  in  seeing  this 
assaulter  of  females  sent  to  prison,  for  he  had  previously 
served  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  a  similar  offence. 
The  evil  of  it  all,  however,  is  with  us  yet,  for  my  youngest 
child  received  such  a  shock  at  seeing  her  mother  kicked 
that  she  had  an  attack  of  St.  Vitus'  dance,  followed 
by  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  from  which  she  is 
not  yet  wholly  recovered. 


CHAPTER   XII 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE   KING 

He  was  a  "  soldier  of  the  King/'  and  a  very  "  absent- 
minded  beggar."  Whilst  he  drank  his  pay  in  barracks 
his  children  starved  outside.  His  wife,  demoralised 
and  degraded  through  association  with  such  a  man, 
was  almost  as  bad  as  he.  Both  parents  were  addicted 
to  drink,  and  loathsome  in  their  personal  habits.  Yet 
these  miserable  creatures  had  brought  six  helpless 
babies  into  the  world,  and  were,  of  course,  responsible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  for  their  sustenance  and  up- 
bringing. 

WilHam,  aged  ten  years,  and  George,  aged  nine,  were 
found  wandering  without  home  or  care.  As  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  the  Workhouse  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  almost  bhnd,  through  neglect  at  birth,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  at  once  put  them  to  bed  in  the  Infirmary 
for  treatment.  They  said  they  had  slept  sometimes  in 
a  rag  shop,  and  sometimes  in  a  shed  near  the  barracks. 
Little  Amy — a  child  of  five — had  been  seen  wandering 
alone,  and  been  taken  in  by  a  cottager  out  of  sheer  pity. 

She  was  suffering  from  boils,  and  was  very  pinched 
and  ill-nourished.  The  mother  had  "  called  in  "  at 
another  house  in  a  distant  village  at  half-past  ten  one 
wet  night,  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  my  visit,  and, 
saying  she  would  fetch  him  next  day,  had  left  Harry, 
aged  four.  She  had  "  forgotten  to  call  for  him  since." 
Subsequently  the  mother,  Mary,  aged  three,  and  baby 
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"  Redvers  BuUer,"  aged  one  and  a  half,  were  also  found 
wandering.  They  had  no  bed,  no  food,  their  clothing 
was  inadequate,  and  their  bodies  told  all  too  truly  of  the 
neglect  from  which  they  were  suffering. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  Infirmary,"  said  the  woman. 
"  I  had  disease,  contracted  from  my  husband.  He  is 
foohsh,  and  loses  pay  through  stopping  absent  from 
barracks." 

The  man  said,  "  I  do  sometimes  get  drunk  and  stop 
absent  from  barracks ;  I  often  go  to  prison  and  they 
stop  my  pay.  I  gave  my  wife  four  shillings  last  week, 
but  none  the  week  before.  My  pay  is  7s.  per  week  and 
food." 

On  enquiry  at  the  barracks  I  found  that  this  man  was 
one  of  the  "  King's  bad  bargains,"  a  source  of  trouble 
to  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

In  five  months  he  had  absented  himself  as  many  times 
from  his  regiment,  incurring  the  loss  of  forty-six  days* 
pay,  besides  the  further  loss  of  nearly  one  month's  pay 
whilst  undergoing  sentences  for  his  offences.  Thus,  little 
as  his  income  was,  he  had  deliberately  wasted  it. 

**  I  served  my  country  in  the  South  African  War," 
whined  the  defendant  before  the  magistrates. 

"  We  should  have  managed  quite  well  without  you," 

said  old  Colonel  Q ,  who  had  himself  taken  part  in 

that  memorable  campaign.  "  Soldier  or  no  soldier,  you 
are  a  coward  to  have  stood  by  and  seen  your  family 
suffer  as  they  have  done.    Two  months'  hard  labour." 

Yet  there  must  have  been  a  strain  of  goodness  some- 
where in  these  people  if  one  can  estimate  their  qualities 
in  any  way  by  the  conduct  of  their  children  toward 
each  other.  I  have  seldom  met  a  family  of  little  ones 
who  showed  such  chnging,  loving  dispositions.  In  the 
midst  of  their  troubles,  cold,  wet,  starving  for  food. 
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they  would  think  for  and  watch  over  each  other, 
jealous  that  the  wants  of  all  should  be  supplied.  When 
little  George  was  offered  a  tempting  meal  as  he  lay  in 
the  Workhouse  bed,  he  turned  piteously  to  the  nurse  and 
said,  "  Please  give  our  Billy  half,  ma'am,"  and  though 
assured  that  a  similar  meal  was  about  to  be  served 
to  his  brother,  he  refused  to  break  his  long  fast  until 
his  comrade  in  starvation  had  been  supplied. 

These  two  lads  had  been  seen  to  beg  from  door  to 
door,  and  give  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  the  younger 
ones  of  the  family. 

Their  mother  had  married  at  seventeen,  their  father 
at  nineteen.  He  had  been  a  soldier  "  off  the  strength  " 
at  the  time,  with  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  being  able 
to  support  a  wife  and  family.  -It  was  indeed  one  of 
those  very  frequent  cases  where,  whilst  drink  may  be  the 
culminating  agent  in  the  parents'  downfall,  the  real  cause 
of  the  neglect  is  an  improvident  marriage.  As  the  law 
now  stands  any  two  persons — not  being  inmates  of  a 
gaol  or  a  lunatic  asylum — are  allowed  to  get  married, 
without  any  consideration  for  prospective  children 
When  the  law  imposes  a  health  test,  a  wage  test,  and 
a  character  test  upon  intending  candidates  for  matri- 
mony, this  class  of  case  will  begin  to  disappear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
the  Service  gave  these  people  a  fresh  start.  The  com- 
manding officer,  having  reported  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  the  general  officer  commanding  that  district, 
received  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  Private 

's  services  were  no  longer  required.     On  leaving 

prison,  finding  his  "  occupation  gone,"  the  man  took 
to  the  fields  and  settled  some  miles  from  the  scene  of 
his  former  temptations,  striving  hard  to  redeem  his 
character.     Helped  by  the  Guardians  and  others,  the 
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ex-soldier  gradually  began  to  recover  self-respect  and 
self-control.  The  mother  took  to  cleaning  instead  of 
drinking,  and  by  now  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that 
the  parents'  amended  conduct  has  had  its  reflex  in  the 
lives  of  their  one-time  miserable  offspring. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

FKVER   AND   FEAR 

There  are  two  things  every  student  of  the  work  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.  should  strive  with  might  and  main  to  bring 
into  the  Legislature  of  this  country.  If  infantile  mor- 
tality is  to  be  decreased,  it  is  obvious  that  the  experience, 
unique  as  it  must  be,  of  the  Society's  officers  should 
be  used  in  determining  "  the  next  step."  I  will  state  my 
two  proposals  as  briefly  as  possible,  with  at  least  one 
reason  in  each  case  why  they  should  be  adopted  : — 

(i)  Compulsory  Notification  of  Measles. 

Parents  frequently  diagnose  wrongly.  The  child  is 
sickly ;  a  rash  appears.  The  old  woman  of  the  slum 
declares  it  to  be  "  measles,"  and  no  doctor  is  called  in 
unless  there  be  an  inquest.  Many  of  these  ailments  are 
really  scarlet  fever.  So  the  scourges  of  juvenile  exist- 
ence are  spread.  Some  towns  have  seen  this  danger, 
and  acted  as  I  have  suggested.  There  should  be  a 
general  law  on  the  subject. 

(2)  Inspection  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
of  all  infants  who  die  under  the  age  of  twelve  months. 
Over  and  above  the  certificate  of  the  ordinary  family 
practitioner,  a  certificate  from  this  independent  official 
should  be  obtained  before  burial  is  permitted. 

This  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  districts 
where  "  shady  "  doctors  are  to  be  found,  and  in  many 
industrial^districts,  where  child-doctoring  is  done  on  the 
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club  principle  by  men  who  do  not  always  set  a  proper 
value  on  the  Hves  of  Uttle  children. 


I  was  led  to  write  these  remarks  on  re-perusing  the 
story  of  Jane  and  Arthur  Turnstile  and  their  four  helpless 
little  ones.  The  eldest  kiddie  was  six  years  old,  the 
youngest  just  six  weeks.  The  place  of  their  abode  was 
a  stable  converted  into  a  kitchen,  with  the  hayloft  above 
utiUsed  as  a  bedroom.  The  floor  of  the  living-room 
was  constructed  of  "  Staffordshire  blue  "  bricks,  set  on 
end  in  the  slush  and  filth  left  over  from  the  time  when 
the  horses  were  removed  to  more  sanitary  quarters. 

In  wet  weather  the  overflow  from  a  neighbouring 
culvert  ran  into  the  place  ;  in  dry  weather  an  ammon- 
iated  effluvia  from  the  foundations  and  floors  nearly  took 
one's  breath  away.  Yet  the  place  was  owned  by  a 
Parish  Councillor,  and  let  at  quite  a  big  rent — generally 
to  folk  who  were  unable  to  get  lodging  elsewhere  because 
of  their  failure  to  meet  their  landlords  face  to  face  on 
Mondays, 

Little  Willie,  aged  two  years,  developed  the  usual  rash. 
His  mother  was  too  keen  on  beer  to  have  any  other 
interests,  so  she  declared  it  measles,  and  let  him 
play  about,  half  naked,  as  usual.  Little  Willie  died ;  the 
doctor  called  in  afterwards  found  the  rest  of  the  children 
had  scarlet  fever,  ordered  isolation,  careful  nursing  and 
all  the  usual  things  a  careful  M.D.  should.  But  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  not  a  thing  he  had  ordered  would 
be  done,  so  like  the  good  man  he  was  he  sent  a  note  to 
the  local  correspondent  of  the  Society,  which  in  due  time 
reached  me. 

More  than  enough  has  previously  been  written  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  home  the  Turnstile  children 
had ;  but  if  only  half  the  notes  of  details  of  it,  set  down 
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at  the  time,  were  reproduced  here,  I  am  sure  the  reader 
would  say  they  were  "  disgustingly  "  exaggerated.  The 
word  "  disgustingly  "  is  advisedly  used,  for  no  other 
term  could  fittingly  describe  the  conditions  my  notes 
reveal. 

In  the  living  room  I  foimd  Turnstile,  his  wife  and  two 
men  sitting  round  a  huge  jar  of  beer,  evidently  in  the 
midst  of  a  drunken  orgy.  The  precious  four  were 
drunk,  yet  the  woman  held  the  baby  in  her  arms,  whilst 
one  of  the  fever-stricken  youngsters  ran  naked  in  the 
yard. 

A  four-year-old  boy  had  a  large  scar  on  his  arm.  The 
mother  said  he  had  been  burned.  All  the  children  were 
verminous,  foul-smeUing,  and  had  not  been  washed 
for  some  time.  The  father  was  a  collier,  working  four 
or  five  days  a  week,  and  earning  from  thirty  to  forty 
shillings  in  that  time.  The  glassy  eyes,  the  burning 
skins  and  the  piteous  cries  of  his  suffering  offspring 
affected  him  not.  He  and  his  boon  companions  sang 
lewd  songs,  and  made  ribald  jests  which  drowned  the 
wailings  from  the  room  above  ;  whilst  the  beer  they 
drank  drowned  brain  and  conscience  and  all  that  had 
ever  been  good  in  both  parents. 

On  entering  the  lower  room  I  accidentally  (?)  stumbled 
over  the  jar  containing  the  beer,  and  most  of  its  contents 
were  spilled.  Thus  was  the  enemy's  first  Hne  of  fortifi- 
cation carried.  Then  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  that 
the  two  "  friends  "  were  de  trop,  and  they  slunk  off. 
The  ground  cleared,  door  and  window  opened,  it  was 
now  possible  to  begin  a  conversation.  The  man  was 
the  first  to  speak  : — 

"  Of  course  we've  had  beer,  and  you've  caught  us  this 
time."    After  which  the  woman  snapped  in  with : 

"  You've  tried  a  long  time.    You'd  better  make  a 
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case  of  it.     I  say  my  children  are  not  neglected, 

and  I'll  fetch  a doctor  to  prove  it."    Suiting  the 

action  to  the  word  she  ran,  rolling  from  side  to  side  as 
she  went,  toward  the  surgery  of  a  medical  man  at  the 
end  of  the  main  street. 

Meantime  the  father,  somewhat  sobered  through  fear, 
was  much  more  tactful  and  conciHatory.  "  We  know 
we're  a  bit  rough,  sir.  We  cannot  afford  bedclothes ; 
besides,  I  was  brought  up  harder  than  this,  and  took 
no  hurt." 

"  How  much  have  you  spent  in  beer  to-day  ?  " 

**  Only  three  or  four  bob,  sir  !  " 

"  And  how  often  do  you  have  a  fuddle  of  this  kind." 

**  Not  more  than  twice  a  week,  at  the  outside." 

**  Six  to  eight  shillings  a  week,  on  your  own  showing. 
You  could  give  those  children  a  lot  of  comfort  for  that 
amount." 

'*  That's  true !  But  I  Ukes  my  beer.  And  a  hard- 
working collier  who  goes  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
ought  to  have  it  allowed  him,  sir  !  " 

"  You  and  your  wife  will  probably  soon  find  your- 
selves compelled  to  do  without  it." 

The  woman  returned  with  the  doctor,  loudly  pro- 
testing that  "  now  "  we  would  '*  soon  see  whether  my 
bloomin'  kids  is  neglected  or  not."  The  doctor  demanded 
half-a-crown  for  his  visit,  which  the  woman  immediately 
paid.     Then  he  gave  us  his  opinion  : — 

"  Your  children  are  simply  filthy,  Mrs.  Turnstile. 
The  filthy  and  neglected  state  of  your  home  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  fever  from  which  your  children  suffer. 
Your  own  drunken  conduct  is  notorious,  and  you  are 
both  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  town." 

When  the  doctor  had  thus  flattened  out  the  situation 
and  departed,  I  resumed  operations.    It  does  not  do 
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to  kick  people  too  much  when  they  are  down,  so  I  tried 
another  tack  : — 

"  If  your  own  doctor  will  say  so  much  against  you, 
what  do  you  think  another  might  say  ?  " 

"  He*d  very  near  hang  us,  I  reckon,"  ventured  the 
man. 

**  Get  us  locked  up,  and  have  done  with  it  1"  snarled 
the  woman.     *'  I  reckon  that's  what  you're  paid  for.*' 

"  If  anybody  hangs  you  it  will  be  yourselves.  If  you 
want  to  be  locked  up  you  may  be.  If  you  don't  want 
to  go  to  gaol  you  must  do  just  what  I  ask  you — and 
nothing  less " 

*'  I  don't  want  to  go  to '  quod.'    I'll  do  anything " 

This  from  the  man. 

*'  I've  never  been  to  prison,  sir,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
want  to  start."  The  woman  was  becoming  amenable 
now. 

*'  Very  well  I  Then,  Turnstile,  go  you  at  once  and 
look  for  a  decent  cottage,  and  get  out  of  this  hole  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Pitch  that  beer  outside,  and  don't  either 
of  you  touch  the  like  again.  I  am  not  a  teetotaller 
myself,  but  there  are  people  who,  when  once  they  touch 
drink,  are  not  satisfied  until  they  have  drunk  a  bucketful. 
You  are  like  that,  so  don't  touch  it  at  all.  And  you, 
Mrs.  Turnstile,  get  some  warm  water,  wash  these  httle 
ones  first,  then  buy,  beg  or  borrow  some  clean  clothes 
for  them  !  Work !  until  the  reek  of  the  filth  is  off  your 
belongings,  and  the  reek  of  the  beer  is  off  your  own  body  1 
Then  you  needn't  slink  away  when  I  call,  as  you  have 
done  before  to-day,  nor  hide  yourself  in  your  neigh- 
bour's coal-hole,  as  you  did  when  last  I  came  to  see  you. 
Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Inspector,  I'll  try  hard.  But  if  you  find 
I've  gone  back  on  it  when  you  come  again,  jest  put 
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me  away  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children." 

There  was  happily  no  need  to  follow  the  woman's 
last  suggestion.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  they 
had  moved  into  a  new  house  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
a  cottage  that  stood  in  a  field  with  a  garden  and  fresh  air 
round  it.  My  wife  made  up  a  lot  of  small  garments  for 
the  children,  who  were  thus  made  happy  and  decent. 
Their  home  was  remote  from  pubs,  and  temptation,  so 
the  stone  jar  fell  into  disuse.  The  babies  got  over  their 
fever,  and  hfe  altogether  became  sweeter  and  better  for 
all  concerned. 

The  last  I  heard  of  the  father  was  when  he  came  to 
report  another  case  : — 

"  It's  Billy  Jones,"  he  said,  "  my  stall-mate  at  the  pit, 
and  one  of  those  chaps  I  was  boozing  with  that  day. 
Put  the  fear  o'  God  into  him,  sir  !  like  you  did  into  me 
— and  he'll  be  a  better  father." 

If  I  kept  a  shop  and  sold  things,  instead  of  nmning  a 
"  Cruelty  office  "  I  should  have  had  that  unsoUcited 
testimonial  printed  and  displayed  in  my  shop  window. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

"SHE   CALLED   ME    'DEARIE'" 

Down  by  the  sea,  in  a  town  of  quaint  old  houses  with 
white  fronts,  and  a  harbour  ^vith  beautiful  white  sails 
flitting  here  and  there  across  its  quiet  waters,  where  the 
general  run  of  the  visitors  all  looked  so  happy,  and  the 
general  run  of  the  inhabitants  looked  so  well  to  do,  so 
bluff  and  breezy,  could  it  be  possible  that  cruelty 
lurked  even  here  ? 

My  first  case  there  suppHed  the  answer. 

Behind  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  a  row  of  cot- 
tages, somewhat  curiously  named  *'  The  Dove  Cots," 
resided  many  of  that  class  of  people  which  keeps  the 
Society  active.  Here  the  police  made  frequent  raids  on 
criminals,  and  here  were  to  be  found  all  the  elements  that 
go  to  make  the  idlers,  the  gamblers,  the  drunkards,  and 
the  neglectful  parents  of  the  place.  On  the  cUff,  which 
rose  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  main  street,  Uved 
and  moved  the  prosperous  pubHc  upon  whom  the 
denizens  of  the  Dove  Cots  preyed.  At  the  refuse  bin  of 
the  Great  *'  Hotel  St.  Louis,"  I  first  saw  Rosie  Day,  aged 
twelve  years,  and  her  tiny  tot  of  a  brother,  Peter,  aged 
eighteen  months. 

The  girl  was  naked,  except  for  an  old  red  frock, 
much  too  short  for  her,  which  exposed  her  legs, 
arms,  breast  and  body  so  much  as  to  outrage  all  sense 
of  decency.  She  was  diving  down  with  grabbing 
fingers  right  into  the  filth  and  dirt  of  tlie  bin,  at  where 
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some  pieces  of  stale  crust  and  orange  peel  were  to  be  seen 
among  the  other  waste  from  the  kitchen.  If  one  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  her  action,  a  moment's 
gaze  at  her  shrunken  limbs  and  eager  face  would  have 
settled  it.  The  motive  power  was  hunger.  When  she 
had  secured  her  prize  and  shared  it  with  the  baby,  one 
could  see  a  sort  of  re-kindHng  of  courage  come  into  her 
face  as  she  dived  again  for  more.  Three  times  I  saw  her 
plunge  for  food  in  this  way  before  I  could  find  heart  to 
restrain  her  from  such  an  obviously  enjoyable  occupation. 
Then  I  stepped  out  of  the  place  wherein  I  had  been 
concealed,  intending  to  interrogate  her.  She  caught 
sight  of  my  uniform,  however,  and  in  a  flash  she  was  gone, 
leaving  the  baby  behind  her. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pick  up  the  abandoned 
child  and  follow  in  the  direction  the  girl  had  taken.  I 
did  so,  and  ere  long  found  myself  opposite  a  "  casey  " 
looking  dwelling,  from  the  broken  window  of  which  I 
detected  the  swift  movement  of  somebody  who  had 
watched  my  approach  and  darted  hastily  away. 

**  You're  not  'arf  wanted  in  there,  guv'nor/'  a  passer- 
by said  as  I  knocked  at  the  door.  A  moment  later  I 
had  proved  for  myself  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

Inside  the  miserably  dark  room  were  five  girls.  Rose 
(the  girl  who  had  run  from  me)  was,  it  seemed,  the  house- 
mother to  four  sisters  and  little  Pete,  all  as  badly  fed 
and  as  badly  clad  as  she.  Little  Dolly,  aged  seven,  was 
especially  miserable,  evidently  suffering  from  bronchitis, 
and  coughing  in  a  very  nasty  fashion.  There  was  neither 
fire  nor  food  in  the  house,  and  practically  no  furniture. 
The  only  bed  was  made  of  chaff  in  a  sack  and  without 
any  covering  whatever.  Such  as  it  was  it  did  duty  for 
the  whole  family  of  eight  persons. 

After  I  had  fed  the  brood  I  made  some  enquiries.    The 
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father  was  a  mechanic  who  could  earn  30s.  a  week,  the 
mother  could  and  did  earn  nearly  £1  a  week  as  an  ironer 
in  a  laundry.  Yet  their  children  were  starved,  verminous 
and  suffering.     Why  ? 

"  Do  they  drink  much  ?  "  I  queried  from  a  not  too- 
sober-looking  neighbour. 

*'  No,  guv'nor !  They  don't  stop  to  drink  it — ^they 
doesn't !  They  simply  mops  it  up  !  I  can  go  a  drop 
in  a  basin  myself,  but  either  uv  them  'ud  drink  me 
bhnd,  any  day  uv  the  week." 

I  saw  the  mother  first,  a  marked  contrast  to  her  under- 
sized children.  She  weighed .  sixteen  stone  at  least — all 
flabby  flesh  and  muscle  and  bone.  She  talked  to  her 
children  as  one  might  shout  at  a  stupid  young  dog  just 
running  into  some  mischief.  She  brushed  them  aside 
out  of  her  path  as  one  might  break  down  the  bracken 
on  a  moorland.     "  Kids  is  orl  right  !  "  she  said,  "  what 

the are  you  after  ?  "     She  confessed  later  that  she 

had  had  three  drinks  on  her  way  home  from  the  laundry. 

*'  I've  come  to  put  an  end  to  this,  Mrs.  Day,  one  way 
or  the  other." 

* '  Well,  you  must  talk  to  him  (her  husband) .  He  earns 
his  thirty  bob  and  spends  it.  I  earns  my  bit,  and  I  looks 
after  myself." 

"  And  neither  of  you  seem  to  do  much  for  the  chil- 
dren." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  do !  'Sides,  they're  all  right.  Plays 
about  the  sands  all  day,  they  does.  Gets  a  lot  of  money 
and  grub  that  way.  And  then  there's  what  I  leaves 
'em  every  morning.     They  don't  go  short,  they  don't !  " 

Neighbours  had  seen  what  she  "  left  them  in  the  morn- 
ing." One  day  it  had  been  a  scrap  of  hard  crust  about 
half  a  pound  in  weight.  Another  time  a  piece  of  hard 
suet  pudding.     And  again,  the  fat  left  over  from  father's 
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bacon,  with  a  small  piece  of  bread,  had  been  considered 
ample  for  these  six  Uttle  hungry  children.  And  this 
sort  of  provision  would  have  had  to  satisfy  them  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  but  for  the  kindness  of  other 
women,  who,  seeing  their  need,  had  fed  the  children 
almost  daily  for  weeks  past. 

The  parents  were  warned  again  and  again,  but  the 
drinking  continued,  and  the  children  seemed  very  Httle 
the  better  for  my  intervention.  I  caught  them  begging 
on  the  sands,  picking  coke  at  the  gasworks  and  stealing 
fish  from  the  quay. 

Then,  as  winter  approached,  the  woman's  washing 
season  finished  up,  and  the  man  lost  his  mechanic's 
job  at  30s.  a  week,  and  was  glad  to  take  a  labourer's 
place  at  15s.  Trying  to  escape  from  my  supervision, 
they  betook  themselves  to  a  tumble-down  cottage  in 
the  country.  Here  they  came  under  the  notice  of 
one  of  the  sweetest  souls  who  ever  graced  the  EngUsh 
peerage,  The  Lady  May . 

"  Dear  Inspector ,"  she  wrote.     "  We  have  just 

received  into  our  school  the  most  forlorn  lot  of  scholars 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  Do  please  come  over,  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  look  at  them.  The  Vicar  is  simply 
horrij&ed.     .     .     ." 

They  had  the  family  isolated  from  the  other  scholars 
when  I  arrived.  One  look  at  those  shock  heads,  that 
matted  hair,  those  sunken  cheeks  and  bare  feet,  was 
enough  to  convince  me  that  things  were  all  wrong  again. 
They  were  not  fit  to  sit  with  other  scholars  ;  their  very 
presence  was  a  taint  to  that  trim  and  strictly  proper 
little  village — a  village  in  which  three-fourths  of  the 
children  were  hoarded-out  paupers  from  the  Workhouse, 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Day  was  down  in  the 
dumps  just  now,  and  tearfully  penitent.     His  wife,  too, 
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expressed  her  sorrow  and  swore  to  struggle  to  better 
things,  even  though  the  income  was  so  small. 

This  happened  on  a  Wednesday,  and  the  children 
were  expelled  from  the  parish  school  that  afternoon  to 
await  the  meeting  of  the  governors  on  the  following 
Monday. 

I  cycled  back  as  fast  as  I  could  to  see  Lady  May.  She 
was  at  home. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  '* 

"  They  richly  deserve  punishment  but  profess  peni- 
tence. They  might  live  a  little  while  on  the  man's 
earnings,  but  their  clothing  is  deplorable." 

Her  Ladyship,  always  ready — sometimes  it  was  said 
she  could  ill  afford  it — ^wondered  whether  thirty  shillings 
would  do  any  good. 

It  was  a  big  job,  starting  to  clothe  eight  kiddies,  all 
as  bare  as  crows,  on  thirty  shillings,  and  I  said  so. 

But  we  constituted  her  ladyship's  maid  and  Mrs. 
Inspector  a  committee,  and  they  settled  things  for  us. 
Lady  May's  wardrobe  was  overhauled,  and  several 
useful  wraps  capable  of  conversion  were  made  available. 
We  bought  twenty-eight  articles,  including  boots,  at  a 
wardrobe  shop  for  the  thirty  shillings,  and  Mrs.  In- 
spector, during  the  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
made  up  twelve  other  garments  from  the  many  coloured 
gifts  of  my  lady.  These  forty  pieces  were  conveyed  to 
the  village  under  cover  of  darkness  on  Saturday  night, 
and  left  with  the  mother  until  a  little  plot  we  had  evolved 
in  our  minds  could  be  carried  out  on  the  following 
morning. 

Sunday  dawned  bright  and  clear  and  frosty.  Soon 
after  daylight  there  began  a  great  bathing  ceremony 
at  the  household  of  the  Days,  and  just  as  the  good  old 
vicar  was  about  to  commence  the  morning  service  there 
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walked  up  the  aisle  of  his  church  five  strange  children, 
all  clad  in  what  were  manifestly  "  newly  mades,"  whose 
boots  creaked  and  squeaked  with  that  unmistakable 
sound  supposed  to  emanate  from  cobblery  in  its  fresh 
and  un-paid-for  state.  The  old  divine  paused  again 
and  again  during  his  reading  to  gaze  at  the  front  pew,  but 
not  until  he  had  finished  his  sermon  and  walked  past  the 
pew  to  take  a  good  look  at  its  occupants  did  he  recog- 
nise the  children  as  those  expelled  from  school  three 
days  before. 

Unfortunately  this  kindness  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  parents.  Soon  the  woman  began  again 
to  drink ;  the  clothing  was  pawned  and  everything 
began  to  drift  back  toward  the  old  bad  state.  So  one 
morning,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions,  my 
wife  and  I  collected  the  whole  Day  family  and  took 
them  in  an  open  landau  to  the  Workhouse,  four  miles 
away.  By  this  time  the  children  knew  us  quite  well, 
and  they  were  delighted  to  have  a  drive  with  us.  Little 
Dolly  nestled  affectionately  under  my  wife's  cloak,  and 
quite  adopted  her.  On  the  way  Mrs.  Inspector  ad- 
dressed her  little  charge,  saying  affectionately  : — 

"  Have  a  cake,  dearie !  "  The  child  looked  wistful 
and  sad  for  a  moment,  ignoring  altogether  the  profferred 
sweet,  then  a  light  broke  over  her  face,  and  turning  to 
her  eldest  sister  she  exclaimed  : — 

"D'ye  hear  that !  Rose  ?  She  called  me  dearie  !  " 
There  was  so  much  love-hunger  in  that  little  voice,  that 
we  elders  could  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment  on  it 
at  the  time.  It  sort  of  choked  one.  And  we  couldn't 
help  thinking  how  much  the  foolish  mother  had  missed 
in  not  nurturing  the  priceless  plants  which  God  had  given 
her. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  little  story. 
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Some  months  after  their  removal  to  the  Workhouse, 
and  when  the  roses  bloomed  again,  Lady  May  gave  her 
annual  garden  party  to  the  pauper  children.  The  little 
Days  were  present  and  so  were  we.  During  the  after- 
noon a  distribution  of  dolls  was  made,  and  Mrs.  Inspector 
caught  little  Dolly  scampering  across  the  lawn  with  a 
treasure  of  wax  and  rags,  all  her  very  own,  in  her  arms. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  call  your  doll  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Inspector. 

"  Call  it  ?  Oh  !  I  think  I  shall  call  it  Dearie,  like  you 
called  me  f" 

The  last  I  heard  of  this  family  was  that  the  man  had 
been  engaged  at  the  Workhouse  as  boilerman,  at  a  wage 
sufficient  to  keep  them  all  in  comfort.  The  woman  is 
clean  and  respectable  now,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  future  before  them. 


CHAPTER    XV 

PRISON   BORN 

She  was  standing  in  the  dock,  and  the  charge  against 
her  was  that  of  murder — the  slaughter  of  two  innocent 
little  babies  !  Her  husband  was  an  army  pensioner, 
and  though  he  too  was  in  peril  as  an  accomplice,  every- 
body who  knew  the  case  had  already  decided  that  he 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

As  one  looked  at  the  hard,  bold  face  of  this  woman, 
one  felt  how  low  she  must  have  sunk  in  the  social  scale 
before  she  could  have  heard  immoved  the  recital  of  the 
terrible  facts  against  her.  Of  four  bright  bonnie  children 
bom  to  her  three  had  died,  and  the  fourth  had  been 
saved  from  her  clutches  and  placed  with  kind  relatives 
in  Ireland. 

Years  of  prostitution,  drink,  and  the  abandonment  of 
almost  everything  that  was  human,  had  made  her  what 
she  was  to-day,  a  creature  whose  craving  for  vice  and 
alcohol  smothered  every  good  impulse,  a  woman  who 
would  ruthlessly  destroy  the  life  which  had  been  part 
of  her  own,  the  moment  it  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
reckless  mode  of  seeking  pleasure. 

My  predecessor  had  discovered  her — mad  in  drink — 
with  one  dead  child  at  one  end  of  a  filthy  perambulator, 
whilst  a  second  child  lay  breathing  out  its  last  tortured 
moments  at  the  other.  Evidence  of  gross  neglect  was 
overwhelming,  and  at  the  first  hearing  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  woman  had  used  arsenic  to  huny  the 
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two  poor  little  mites  out  of  her  way.  The  case  was 
taken  up  by  the  Treasury.  For  want  of  complete 
corroboration  the  murder  charge  was  dropped  and  the 
woman  was  committed  to  the  Assizes  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.  Here  again  fortune  favoured  her.  The 
charge  was  further  reduced,  and  she  escaped  with  no 
greater  punishment  than  six  months'  imprisonment. 

She  came  out  of  prison  carrying  a  five  months'  old 
baby  in  her  arms.  Ten  minutes  after  her  release  she 
was  giving  that  child  gin  in  a  public-house  (it  was  before 
the  passing  of  the  Children  Act).  Five  hours  after  leav- 
ing prison  she  herself  was  lying  drunk  on  the  sofa  of 
a  common  lodging-house,  whilst  others  fed  her  baby. 

I  saw  her  just  after  this,  and  warned  her  that  such 
conduct  could  only  have  one  result.  She  signed  the 
pledge  that  day,  and  kind  friends  offered  her  a  home, 
and  promised  to  look  after  her  baby  if  she  would  only 
try  to  get  work.    The  child  was  then  healthy  and  clean. 

One  month  later  the  woman  was  turned  away  from 
this  place  because  of  her  drunken  and  dissolute  conduct. 
She  spent  the  night  in  a  police  cell,  and  was  advised  to 
go  to  the  Workhouse  in  the  morning.  She  went  to  the 
relieving  officer  and  got  the  necessar}^  order  and  the 
railway  ticket  to  convey  her  the  eight  miles  to  her 
destination.  But  instead  of  going  to  Church  ton,  where 
the  House  is  situated,  she  got  out  of  the  train  at  an 
intermediate  station  and  proceeded  to  a  region  kno\vn 
as  "  Canary  Island,"  the  haunt  of  the  tramp  and  the 
pedlar.  Here  she  made  money  by  exposing  the  poor 
little  baby  in  the  public -houses,  and  boasting  that  it  had 
been  bom  in  prison.  At  "  Hill  Top,"  another  place  of 
bad  repute  in  that  district,  she  left  her  baby  in  the  arms 
of  a  little  girl  at  lo  a.m.  one  day,  and  did  not  return 
until  the  police  found  her  at  12.30  a.m.  next  morning. 
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She  further  added  to  her  crimes  soon  after  this,  being 
found  drunk  in  charge  of  the  child.  After  her  release 
from  prison  on  this  charge,  I  again  found  her  in  the 
bar  of  a  public-house  and  gave  her  a  final  warning  to 
at  once  go  to  the  Workhouse.  She  promised  faithfully 
to  go. 

A  youth  was  passing  by  an  empty  house  late  the 
same  night  when  he  heard  the  cry  of  a  child  coming  from 
an  upper  room.  Striking  a  match  he  and  another 
person  groped  their  way  over  broken  brickwork  and 
up  the  narrow  stairway  of  the  partly  ruined  dwelling. 
Up  two  flights  of  stairs,  laid  on  the  bare  boards,  within 
two  feet  of  an  open  stairhead  with  a  sheer  drop  of  at 
least  fifteen  feet,  they  found  the  infant  of  which  I 
have  been  writing.  This  was  in  September,  and  the 
night  was  windy  and  wet.  When  the  child  was  handed  to 
me  some  minutes  afterwards  it  was  shivering  with  cold, 
clammy  to  the  touch,  and  clad  in  two  thin  cotton  gar- 
ments only.  It  was  a  strong  little  girl  constitutionally, 
and  although  suftering  from  neglect,  had  quite  sufficient 
strength  to  have  rolled  to  that  open  stairhead,  and  death. 
Indeed,  there  were  evidences  that  it  had  travelled  from 
the  comer  of  the  room  to  where  it  was  found.  A  few 
turns  more,  and  the  rest  is  awful  to  think  of  ! 

The  Society's  first  care,  of  course,  must  always  be 
for  the  child.  The  punishment  of  an  offender  is  a 
thing  that  may  well  be  left  until  comfort  and  safety  are 
secured  to  the  suffering.  So  I  took  little  Caroline 
home  to  the  local  office,  and  my  wife  and  daughters 
soon  had  her  warmed  up,  cleaned  and  clad,  fit  for  a 
journey  to  the  "  House."  During  the  progress  of  these 
operations  I  had  yet  another  object-lesson. 

On  the  table  stood  a  cup  of  milk,  which  had  been 
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made  ready  for  Caroline's  consumption.  Near  it  was 
a  glass  containing  a  lemon -coloured  drink.  Her 
public -house  visits  had  made  her  familiar  with  vessels 
of  the  latter  description.  When  offered  the  milk  she 
turned  away,  stretching  out  her  tiny  hand  toward  the 
glass  and  yelling  loudly  until  it  was  removed  from  her 
sight.  To  me  it  was  unmistakable  evidence  that  this 
tired  and  exhausted  nature  already  knew  and  appre- 
ciated the  rallying  effects  of  stimulants. 

The  mother  went  to  prison  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  Guardians  adopted  the  baby.  Twelve  months  later, 
after  careful  nursing,  she  was  transferred  to  a  neighbour- 
ing orphanage,  where  she  is  now  doing  well. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND 

Who  has  not  admired  the  beauty  and  the  freshness  of 
the  hop-field?  Who,  that  has  watched  the  merry 
"  Hopper "  departing  from  London  Bridge,  Charing 
Cross  or  Cannon  Street,  has  not  wished  he  might  throw 
up  the  turmoil  and  care  of  the  city,  to  visit  the  county 
of  cool  arbours  and  shady  lanes  ? 

But  those  who  do  the  mission  and  social  work  of  the 
hop-fields  know  that  there  is  a  darker  and  dirtier  side 
to  the  picture.  They  can  tell  of  drunkenness,  deserted 
wives,  and  miserable  children.  If  the  reader  doubts  that 
there  be  tragedy  in  the  hop-gardens,  let  him  read  the 
story  of  Martha  Marks  and  her  baby. 

Martha  was  a  young  woman  of  three  and  twenty. 
She  had  a  baby  boy,  Freddie,  two  years  old.  This  is 
her  story  as  told  to  me  personally  : — 

"  I  came  out  of  Dover  Workhouse  six  weeks  ago, 
having  been  in  the  House  for  two  years.  My  child  was 
born  in  the  Union.  I  came  out  with  a  man  named 
Fallowfield,  and  have  been  living  with  him  ever  since. 

"  Fallowfield  frequently  beat  me  and  my  child.  We 
have  lived  in  various  huts,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
he  was  beating  the  child,  a  farm  bailifi  came  to  the 
door,  and  said,  '  Stop  that  knocking  them  about. 
You'll  have  to  clear  out  of  this  in  the  morning.' 

"  He  beat  the  child  very  often  during  the  night  with 
his  clenched  fist — thumping  him  very  hard. 
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"  My  child  died  on  the  21st  day  of  the  month.  We 
had  crept  into  an  old  hut  to  sleep  on  the  night  of  the 
20th,  and  Freddie  began  to  cry.  Fallowfield  punched 
the  child  several  times  with  his  clenched  hand,  and  I 
heard  a  funny  noise  in  the  lad's  throat.  At  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  found  that  my  child  was  dead. 

'*  I  told  Fallowfield,  and  he  said,  '  Let  us  clear  right 
out  of  this.* 

"  I  then  said,  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
child's  body  ? '  He  replied,  '  I'll  put  it  in  a  bag,  and 
take  it  right  away  to  a  wood,  and  leave  it  there  to  be 
found.'  I  said,  '  No,  you  won't !  My  heart  wouldn't 
let  me  do  it.'     He  then  got  up  and  went  for  a  doctor." 

Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  man  Fallowfield  to  the 
local  policeman  and  the  coroner  : — 

"  When  I  got  up  this  morning  I  heard  Freddie  breath- 
ing hard  and  not  looking  well.  I  pointed  out  its 
condition  to  Martha,  and  she  told  me  to  go  for  a  doctor. 
I  went  for  Dr.  Law,  and  when  he  came  the  child  was 
dead.  I  am  living  with  Martha,  but  the  child  is  not 
mine.  I  am  a  married  man,  but  living  apart  from  my 
wife.     I  think  the  child  had  a  fit." 

When  the  policeman  came,  both  Fallowfield  and  the 
woman  declared  the  child  had  died  at  nine  a.m.  The 
woman  seemed  afraid  of  the  man,  and  repeated  just 
what  he  said  all  through  this  interview.  Her  version 
of  the  affair,  as  written  at  the  beginning  of  this  story,  was 
told  afterwards.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  doctor 
and  the  policeman  examined  the  body.  It  was  then 
quite  cold,  and  in  the  doctor's  opinion  had  been  dead  at 
least  four  or  five  hours. 

The  child  was  small  and  ill-nourished.  Both  buttocks 
were  severely  bruised  and  black.  There  were  bruises 
about  the  neck,  ear  and  arms. 
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The  doctor,  policeman,  myself  and  coroner's  jury  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  child  had  been  brutally 
done  to  death  in  that  lonely  hut.  A  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter was  returned,  and  the  prisoner  sent  for  trial 
at  the  Assizes. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  Society's  duty  to  criticise  the 
punishments  awarded.  When  its  case  has  been  stated 
in  court  its  responsibility  is  ended.  The  fact  that  a  full 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  a  coroner's  jury  had  endorsed 
the  Society's  action  by  sending  the  case  for  trial  fully 
justified  the  step  taken.  But  when  the  learned  judge  let 
this  fiend  in  human  form  off  with  a  sentence  of  "  three 
months'  hard,"  I  must  confess  that  I  thought  he  had 
failed  altogether  in  making  the  "  punishment  fit  the 
crime." 

***** 

Here  is  yet  another  story  of  the  "  garden  "  of  England 
Again  the  victims  are  a  woman  and  her  children.  Again 
I  tell  the  sordid  tale  in  the  woman's  own  words  :— 

"  My  baby  was  bom  in Union  Workhouse  two 

and  a  half  months  ago,  and  my  husband  brought  me 
out  of  the  house  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Since  then  he 
has  only  worked  about  a  fortnight.  When  he  was  at 
work  he  would  give  me  a  shilling  a  day — sometimes. 
He  has  done  a  few  odd  jobs  round  the  town,  but  what 
he  has  given  me  would  not  average  2s.  per  week  in  all. 

"  We  have  sometimes  lived  in  Sparrow's  lodging-house, 
and  paid  6d.  per  night  for  a  bed  there.  We  have  also 
lived  in  hop-huts,  and  slept  out  sometimes.  When  we 
left  the  Workhouse  the  baby  was  ill,  and  the  nurse  and 
the  doctor  objected  to  our  bringing  it  out.  I  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  House,  but  my  husband  insisted  on  leaving 
the  Union.  I  have  provided  food  for  my  two  children 
by  prostitution.    I  earned  3s.  last  night  in  this  way. 
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My  husband  shares  the  food,  and  knows  how  I  get  the 
money.  I  was  out  until  after  midnight  on  Monday  last, 
and  earned  3s.  6d.  The  children  were  left  in  his  charge 
on  that  occasion.  I  should  not  do  this,  except  to  provide 
bread  for  my  children  because  my  husband  will  not  work. 
I  have  begged  of  him  to  get  work,  and  so  save  me  from 
the  streets,  but  he  does  not  do  it. 

*'  The  baby  has  had  convulsions  several  times  since 
we  left  the  Workhouse.  He  had  convulsions  four  days 
ago.  We  have  no  beds  and  no  furniture,  and  sleep  on 
the  bare  floor  of  an  empty  house  just  now." 
The  father  of  these  children  said  : — 
"  Yes.  The  doctor  told  us  at  the  Workhouse  that  we 
took  the  baby  out  at  our  own  risk,  and  that  it  had  better 
stay  there  another  week.**  Questioned  as  to  his  wife's 
earnings  on  the  streets,  he  said  quite  frankly : — 

"  She  goes  out  of  her  own  accord.  Of  course  we  share 
what  money  we  get." 

This  callous  scoundrel  had  done  no  regular  work  since 
his  marriage.  On  several  occasions  he  had  deserted  his 
wife  and  family  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  He  had 
dragged  them  hungry  and  tired  along  the  lanes  and  by- 
ways of  the  county,  made  them  beg  and  steal,  and  get 
such  food  as  the  hedgerow  and  the  growing  crops 
afforded.  One  of  their  children  died  in  the  midst  of  ter- 
rible surroundings,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  patience 
of  this  slave  woman  gave  way,  and  she  told  the  true  story 
of  her  mode  of  life. 

We  were  just  in  time  to  save  the  baby.  As  it  lay  in 
my  wife's  arms,  just  before  we  reached  the  Workhouse, 
we  gave  it  up  for  dead,  and  on  arrival,  the  skill  and 
devotion  of  the  nurse  and  the  medical-officer  alone  saved 
the  father  from  the  crime  of  (moral)  murder. 
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Whilst  this  inhuman  male  creature  was  doing  "  six 
months'  hard,"  a  sympathetic  woman  helped  the  tortured 
wife  and  assisted  the  children.  The  magistrates  gave 
the  wife  a  separation,  and  for  a  time  at  least  some 
degree  of  comfort  and  peace  came  to  the  lot  of  mother 
and  children.  How  long  this  has  lasted  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  able  to  record.  But  at  any  rate  the  Society 
saved  a  child's  life  and  brought  to  punishment  one  of 
the  worst  bullies  I  have  ever  known. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

AN   ODD   CASE 

Sin  of  most  kinds,  just  as  much  as  the  major  sin  of 
murder,  *'  will  out/'  And  the  bitterness  thereof,  alas, 
is  often  shared  by  innocent  little  children. 

To  the  outside  world  the  wife  of  John  Kaye  was  a  clean, 
decent,  well-behaved  woman.  Her  husband  had  been 
in  one  situation  for  seven  years.  There  was  only  one 
child  of  their  marriage,  but — according  to  current  village 
gossip — a  sister  of  Mrs.  Kaye's  having  recently  died,  they 
had  adopted  their  niece,  Eva,  who  had  been  thus  left  an 
orphan.  Eva  was  five  years  old  when  she  came,  a  bright, 
happy-looking  little  soul.  After  a  year  she  looked 
wretched,  terror-stricken  and  miserable. 

The  schoolmistress  at  the  Infant  School  one  day 
examined  the  child  and  found  : — 

Five  bruises  on  right  fore-arm. 

A  mass  of  bruises  from  wrist  to  fingers,  back  of  right 
hand. 

Abrasion  behind  right  ear. 

Six  bruises  on  left  fore-arm. 

Three  bruises  on  each  buttock. 

One  bruise  on  lower  jaw. 

The  schoolmistress  told  me,  *'  I  have  frequently  seen 
that  the  child  was  bruised,  but  not  so  extensively  as  she 
was  yesterday  *'  (when  the  above  evidences  of  assault 
were  discovered).  '*  The  child  seems  to  be  nervous,  and 
gradually  losing  her  reason." 
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A  "  good  '*  woman  who  lived  next  to  the  Kaye's,  but 
who  kept  her  information  to  herself  until  it  was  wrung 
from  her  by  direct  questioning,  had  heard  frequent  curses, 
followed  by  screams,  and  had  heard  the  child  crj^  out, 
"Don't!  Don't!  auntie!"  She  had  seen  marks  on 
the  child's  face — **  bruises" — ^but  the  woman  Kaye  had 
declared  they  were  sores.  Nearly  every  day  this  "  kind  " 
neighbour  had  heard  the  child's  life  threatened  by  its 
inhuman  guardian. 

Another  extremely  cautious,  mind-your-own-business 
sort  of  person  had  ''  often  heard  the  sounds  of  blows 
and  screams  coming  from  Kaye's,"  yet  she  too  kept 
it  to  herself  until  the  schoolmistress  opened  up  the 
enquiry.  Closely  questioned,  this  witness  could  say  with 
every  probability  of  truth  : 

"  I  knew  the  child  when  it  came.  It  has  altered 
wonderfully  since  then,  for  the  worse.  It  was  a  bright 
child.  Now  it  looks  almost  an  imbecile — so  nervous  and 
frightened  of  everything  ;  so  stupid." 

The  motive  for  all  this  was  most  difficult  to  find. 
On  visiting  I  found  that  neglect  as  well  as  ill-treatment 
was  going  on.  The  house,  clean  and  well  furnished, 
contained  only  one  dirty  corner,  and  that  was  the 
bed  whereon  little  Eva  slept.  The  parents  and  their 
one  child  slept  on  a  clean,  good  "  flock  "  bed  with  ample 
coverings.  The  "  adopted  "  one  slept  on  a  filthy  straw 
bed  on  the  floor,  with  scarcely  any  coverings  at  all. 
According  to  village  gossip  the  Kayes  had  taken  the 
orphan  child  out  of  "  kindness." 

With  manifest  shame  the  woman  admitted  the  ill- 
treatment,  saying  :  "  I  do  hit  her  with  a  stick  sometimes 
because  she  is  such  a  dirty  child."  Ingenuously  enough 
she  told  her  own  wretched  story  : — 

"  I  was  in  service  at  a   lodging-house  in  Brighton 
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before  I  married  Kaye.    One  of  the  visitors  promised 

to  marry  me,  and  we  walked  out  together.     Then  he 

went  away.    I  never  heard  of  him  again.    After  this  I 

had  a  child,  Httle  Eva.     I  put  it  out  to  nurse  and  paid 

a  woman  £5  to  adopt  it  for  ever.     Then  I  met  Kaye  and 

we  started  courting.     When  he  asked  me  to  marry 

him  I  ought  to  have  told  him  about  Eva,  but  I  didn't 

hke  to.     We  became  man  and  wife,  and  I  still  kept  my 

secret,  until  one  day  the  woman  to  whom  I  had  handed 

my  child  walked  into  this  house  and  gave  her  back 

to  me. 

y 

"  *  I  am  going  into  the  Workhouse  myself, '^she  said, 
'  and  you  must  take  care  of  your  own  1  ' 

"  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  1  What  would  my 
husband  say,  what  would  he  do  1  Thoughts  of  murder 
came  to  me  1  I  would  drown  the  child,  and  then 
myself  I  At  last  I  hid  her  in  the  bottom  cupboard ; 
but  whilst  Kaye  was  having  his  tea,  she  cried.  And 
then  it  all  came  out. 

"  No,  sir  I  He  didn't  thrash  me,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  But  he  turned  from  being  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men  to  being  one  of  the  sulkiest  and  sternest. 
He  has  never  smiled  since.  And  it's  all  through  her, 
the  little  brat  I  No  wonder  I  takes  it  out  of  her 
sometimes  !  " 

I  appealed  to  the  man's  generosity  in  this  case,  but 
found  him  one  of  the  unbending,  self-righteous  sort : 
he  had  a  grievance  against  his  wife,  and  never  meant  to 
forgive,  or  to  allow  her  to  forget  it. 

"  What  she  does  with  her  bastard  is  nothing  to  do 
with  me,"  he  argued.  "It's  bad  enough  for  me  to  have 
to  keep  another  man's  child  without  coming  to  humbug 
me  as  to  bruises  or  scratches  on  its  carcase." 

This  sort  of  callous  talk  could  not  be  tolerated. 
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'*  You  may  not  like  it — and  to  some  extent  I  sympa- 
thise with  you — ^but  when  you  married  the  mother, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  you  became  responsible  for 
her  living  children.  So  while  that  child  is  here  you  must 
take  the  custody  of  it,  feed,  clothe,  and  maintain  it  ; 
and  more  than  that,  you  must  guard  it  from  all  harm,  and 
accept  full  responsibiHty  after  this  warning  for  any 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  your  wife  toward  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that's  the  law,  mister  ?  '* 

**  I  do — emphatically  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  dashed  !  " 

After  that  a  new  bed  was  provided.  For  some 
months  the  case  was  supervised,  and  the  child  looked 
decidedly  happier. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

A  TYPICAL  BULLY 

In  a  short  work  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  any 
case  longer  than  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  mere 
outline  of  the  events  which  marked  the  ending  or 
mending  of  the  particular  cruelties  under  description. 
The  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Society's  officers  can 
only  be  properly  estimated  when  one  repeats  and  reflects 
on  a  phrase  often  addressed  to  its  Inspectors : — 

"  What  a  lot  of  cruelty  there  must  have  been  before 
you  came !  " 

For  nineteen  years  Mrs.  Hallam  had  lived  in  terror  of 
her  brutal  mate  :  a  dealer  who  could  earn  as  much  as  a 
pound  a  day — "  when  he  was  off  the  booze."  Child  after 
child  had  come  along,  each  in  turn  to  be  subjected  to  the 
curses  and  blows  of  this  cowardly  man. 

Five  times  he  had  assaulted  his  wife  in  such  a  serious 
way  as  to  bring  him  into  the  dock.  Twice  he  had  been 
charged  with  cruelty  to  his  children  and  let  off  with  pal- 
try sentences,  once  he  was  fined  5s.,  and  the  second 
time  given  fourteen  days'  imprisonment.  Sixteen  times 
he  had  been  convicted  of  drunken  and  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  fourteen  times  fined  for  using  obscene 
language.  Altogether  he  had  forty- three  "  convictions  " 
recorded  against  him.  Three  times  the  magistrates  had 
granted  the  wife  separation  orders. 

The  convictions  for  cruelty  had  happened  six  years 
ago.    He  used  to  brag  about  them,  and  say  that  no 
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bench  of  magistrates  on  earth  would  prevent  him  from 
*'  doing  what  he  hked  with  his  own."  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  he  did,  according  to  witnesses  : — 

"  He  is  drunk  nearly  every  night  when  at  home,  and 
frequently  ill-treats  the  children,  particularly  his  name- 
sake, Harry,  by  striking  them,  and  threatening  them. 
They  run  out  of  the  house  in  fear  when  he  comes  in. 
Last  Sunday  he  came  home  drunk  between  eight  and 
nine  p.m.,  and  without  any  apparent  cause  attacked 
Harry.  This  boy  (aged  ten)  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
pulling  on  his  trousers  when  the  father  punched  him 
violently  in  the  stomach  and  ribs.  The  hoy  vomited^ 
When  he  had  somewhat  recovered,  and  was  able,  the 
boy  ran  out  of  the  house  with  no  covering  to  his  feet, 
although  it  was  a  very  wet  night.  Harry  ran  down  the 
street  in  terror,  and  hid  near  a  hawker's  barrow." 

Later  on,  the  Inspector  found  him  and  provided  him 
with  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Hallam,  when  this  occurred,  ran  out  with  baby 
NeUie  (a  few  months  old)  in  her  arms.  She  (the  mother) 
said,  "  This  sort  of  treatment  is  frequent,  and  the  marks 
and  bruises  all  over  the  boy's  back  were  caused  by 
kicks  and  blows  from  his  father. 

"  Hallam  does  not  support  us.  He  only  gave  me 
IS.  6d.  last  week,  is.  6d.  the  week  before  that,  and  lod. 
during  the  week  previous  to  that.  What  he  has  given 
me  during  the  last  six  months  would  not  average  more 
than  2s.  6d.  per  week.  We  are  often  short  of  food, 
especially  in  winter.  During  the  summer  I  work  as  an 
*  ironer '  in  a  laundry,  and  so  keep  the  family  from 
actually  starving.  Hallam  spends  plenty  of  money  on 
drink  and  in  paying  fines.  He  absconded  once  during 
last  winter,  leaving  me  and  the  children  without  means. 
During  the  fourth  week  of  his  absence  he  sent  me  4s.    I 
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frequently  have  to  stay  out  all  night  with  my  baby, 
because  he  is  so  violent  when  in  drink." 

There  were  big  black  bruises  on  the  boy's  ribs,  in  the 
groin,  and  on  the  buttocks,  and  one  especially  danger- 
ous wound  right  over  the  spine  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
The  last  wound,  caused  by  a  direct  kick,  might  have 
caused  paralysis  or  even  death,  so  savage  had  it  been. 

The  Recorder  who  sentenced  Hallam  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  is  a  notoriously  lenient  dispenser  of  law. 
He  paid  his  prisoner  the  very  doubtful  compHment  of 
being  the  worst  scoundrel  he  had  ever  sent  to  gaol. 
As  the  man  disappeared  from  the  dock  the  poor  wife  was 
heard  to  sigh  in  thankfulness,  and  to  say,  "  Thank  God, 
we  shall  have  a  year's  peace." 

Aided  by  the  local  Guardians  and  by  many  sym- 
pathetic ladies,  Mrs.  Hallam  was  able  to  keep  her  home 
going,  while  the  children,  relieved  from  the  nerve- 
wracking  presence  of  an  ever- tyrannical  and  drunken 
father,  soon  bloomed  and  blossomed  as  they  had  never 
done  before. 

When  his  sentence  had  expired  Hallam  hung  around 
for  several  days  before  he  ventured  to  go  to  his  wife.  At 
first  I  was  afraid  that  this  meant  "  no  surrender  "  on 
his  part,  and  a  return  to  the  madness  of  drink.  But 
having  seen  him  several  times  standing  miserable  and 
dejected  at  street  comers,  sober,  and  apparently  very 
sorry  for  himself,  I  spoke  to  him. 

"  Have  you  been  home,  Harry  ?  " 

**  No  use  going  there,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Depends  how  you  mean  to  go  1  " 

"  Straight  I  so  help  me  God,  mister  I  I'll  never  lay 
a  finger  on  her  nor  the  kids  again  I  " 

"  Are  you  working  ?  " 

"  Can't  work,  sir  1    Lots  to  do  I    Could  get  lots  of 
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money !  But  how  can  I  work  without  a  home  to 
go  to  ?  " 

"  You  made  home  a  hell  upon  earth  when  you  had 
one,  Harry  I  " 

"  I  know  1  I  know  I  But  it  shall  never  happen 
again  I  '* 

"  Then  go  and  tell  your  wife  so  I  " 

"  I've  been  waiting  for  a  chance — to — to — ask  if  you'd 
be  so  good  as  to  go  with  me  on  that  errand." 

We  went,  and  found  the  woman  busy  at  her  work,  with 
her  little  ones,  clean  and  tidy,  playing  round  her. 
There  was  very  Uttle  of  welcome  in  the  woman's  face 
when  she  saw  her  husband. 

"  What  have  you  come  for  ?  Can't  you  leave  us 
alone  ?  "  I  felt  that  there  was  something  of  a  reproach 
for  me  in  the  look  and  the  tone,  and  I  wondered 
whether  the  experiment  would  work  for  good  or  evil. 
Still,  separations  are  bad  things  at  the  best.  The  man 
had  had  his  punishment,  and  was  here  virtually  asking 
for  another  chance.  Besides,  there  was  always  the 
power  of  the  law  to  fall  back  upon  if  he  began  his 
cruelty  again. 

"  I've  come  home,  'Liza  1  " 

"  So  I  sees — more's  the  pity — Harry  !  " 

"  If  you  won't  jaw  at  me — and  chuck  it  up  in  my 
face — I'll  work  and  keep  the  kids  !  " 

*'  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Inspector  1  "  The  last  word 
was  to  rest  with  me.  It  was  an  awkward  position.  I 
hope  I  did  right  in  it. 

"I'd  try  him,  this  once  1  "  said  I. 

*'  Come  in,  then,  Harry  1  And  for  goodness'  sake  shut 
the  door !  The  neighbours  are  all  agape,  already ! 
Must  you  really  go,  Inspector  ?    Well,  good-night,  sir  !  " 


CHAPTER   XIX 

FIREWOOD  AND  FATHER 

The  Deaf  Hear — and  the  Lazy  Work 

From  the  driest  comer  of  England  to  the  wettest. 
From  the  flowers  and  the  fields  to  the  mountains,  the 
mines  and  the  iron  furnaces — at  duty's  call  an  Inspector 
must  be  prepared  to  go  anywhere.  Wherever  one  goes, 
to  quote  a  north  country  axiom,  '*  There's  nowt  so  queer 
as  folk." 

My  new  branch  was  to  some  extent  "  fallow  ground." 
It  had  been  worked  by  an  officer  living  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
away,  who  had  already  too  much  for  one  man  to  do  in 
the  district  round  the  city  where  his  office  was,  so  that, 
except  for  serious  cases,  little  had  been  done  there. 

I  must  confess  to  feelings  little  short  of  horror  when 
I  took  my  first  look  around  the  Springside  district.  The 
standard  of  life  generally  was  much  lower  than  anything 
I  had  ever  seen,  except  in  parts  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 
The  lack  of  creature  comforts  was  so  general  as  to 
provoke  little  or  no  comment  from  the  local  officials. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  reported  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  bedding,  whilst  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
children  were  insufficiently  clad  and  had  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings  to  wear. 

The  child-beggar  was  abroad  in  every  street.  So 
great  was  this  evil  that  the  police  seemed  to  have  given 
up  struggling  with  it.     Not  only  were  poor  parents 
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sending  their  children  out  to  get  their  living  by  this 
means,  but  in  many  cases  the  little  beggars  belonged  to 
men  earning  as  much  as  £2  to  £3  a  week  at  the  local 
ironworks.  Then  there  was  another  terrible  problem  in 
the  coal  pickers  at  the  pit-brows,  who  followed  a  custom 
as  old  as  the  pits  themselves,  only  justifiable  on  the 
ground  that  "  whatever  was,  was  right."  Hundreds  of 
children  earned  their  daily  food  in  this  occupation, 
whilst  by  it  hundreds  of  others  obtained  the  entire  family 
supply  of  coal. 

Before  school-time,  winter  and  summer,  one  could 
see  a  long  stream  of  children,  of  ages  ranging  from  six 
upwards,  wending  their  way  across  the  fields  and  the 
sidings  to  the  pit-bank.  Arrived  there,  each  little 
"  scratcher  "  would  wait  knee  deep  in  the  debris  until 
showers  of  pit  shale  and  wastage  were  tipped  ut  the  top 
of  the  brow,  bringing  with  it  an  occasional  cob  or  piece 
of  the  precious  coal  so  many  waited  to  grab  at.  Each 
child  scratched  and  grabbed  until  his,  or  her,  little  sack 
was  full,  and  then,  often  as  not  loaded  beyond  all  reason- 
able weight,  under  the  direction  of  a  greedy  mother  or 
father,  the  children  strained  and  tugged  until  they  got 
their  burdens  home. 

There  is  no  more  degrading  sight  in  England  to-day 
than  that  of  the  infant  coal-pickers  of  Springside  I 

At  home  the  cobbles  thus  secured  are  loaded  into 
buckets  and  hawked  by  miserable  little  objects  from  door 
to  door,  until  somebody  takes  pity  on  the  child,  and  buys 
the  coal  for  a  penny. 

Three  times  a  day  the  little  slave  makes  a  trip  to  the 
pit — once  to  earn  a  breakfast,  once  in  the  dinner  hour, 
and  again  to  secure  an  evening  meal.  The  children  who 
do  this  go  to  school  black  and  grimed  all  over :  their 
hands  are  prematurely  hardened,  their  muscles  unduly 
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strained,  their  faces  grow  old  too  soon.  There  is  no 
decency  on  the  pit  bank,  where  bare-legged  girls  and 
rough  boys  scramble  in  common.  A  local  doctor 
informed  me  that  the  after-effects  on  the  females  were 
terrible.  The  work  of  the  ordinary  "  pit-brow  lassie  " 
may  be  rough  and  unfit  for  women,  but  its  conditions 
in  no  way  approach  those  of  the  child-pickers.  The  pit- 
brow  wench  is  a  voluntary  worker,  and  has  generally  the 
choice  between  farm  service  and  the  pithead,  but  the 
"  scratching "  school-children  are  often  httle  slaves, 
driven  to  do  their  inhuman  task  by  callous  and  drunken 
parents. 

In  one  of  the  towns  I  visited  I  was  shown  an  original 
plan  of  the  borough  as  it  had  stood  one  hundred  years 
before.  There  had  been,  then,  four  main  streets 
running  inland  in  parallels  from  the  sea.  These 
thoroughfares  were  broad,  and  lined  with  fine  houses, 
each  house  having  a  deep  garden  at  the  rear. 

But  the  town  has  grown,  and  the  landowners  have 
"  tied  up  "  the  surrounding  lands.  So,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ever-increasing  population,  each  of  the  garden 
spaces  is  now  a  row  of  small  houses,  often  back  to  back. 
In  some  of  these  slums  I  have  stood  in  living-rooms 
where  I  could  not  see  to  make  notes  in  my  notebook. 
In  others  I  have  seen  rats  playing  among  the  firewood 
which  was  being  chopped  by  children  on  the  floor.  I 
have  known  a  bed  and  its  occupants  to  come  crashing 
through  a  ceihng  to  the  room  below.  One  family 
lived  in  a  kitchen  where  fully  half  the  flooring  had 
rotted  away,  and  where  the  occupants,  including  a  child 
of  two,  had  to  stride  across  an  open  hole  a  foot  wide, 
with  a  deep  cellar  beneath,  every  time  they  crossed  the 
room.  In  one  block  of  buildings  two  closets  served 
sixteen  houses.    The  doors  of  these  conveniences  were 
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often  broken.  They  stood  about  twenty  feet  from,  and 
facing,  the  main  road.  Some  houses  had  no  closets  at 
all.     Some  had  no  water  supply. 

Amid  such  surroundings  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  difficult  it  was  to  enforce  the  principles  of 
cleanliness  and  care  of  children.  The  men  earned  big 
money,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  pound  a  day  when  things 
were  at  their  best.  In  these  glorious  times  one  could  hear 
of  Sunday  drives  and  picnics,  where  men  drank  big 
brandies  and  the  women  drank  champagne.  Then  there 
would  come  long  slumps  and  starvation.  These  folks 
always  drank  heavily,  lived  carelessly.  As  a  class  they 
were  not  unkind  in  prosperity.  In  adversity  they  were 
very  queer  people  to  deal  with. 

My  most  satisfactory  case  in  this  district,  of  the  ortho- 
dox lazy  father  type,  was  that  of  John  RoUin,  a  pit 
topman.  John  had  retired  from  work  three  years  before 
I  knew  him.  He  had  a  hard-working  woman  for  a 
wife,  who  did  not  mind  how  long  she  chopped  chips, 
nor  how  heavy  a  load  of  wood  she  carried,  so  long  as  she 
was  not  asked  to  wash  children  or  clothing,  or  do  the 
common  work  about  a  house.  She  had  been  a  coal 
"  scratcher  "  and  a  bag-carrier  in  her  young  days,  and 
had  lived  almost  all  her  life  by  begging,  and  picking 
up  odd  coppers  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Even  when  Rollin 
had  worked  she  had  never  seen  any  of  his  earnings.  He 
had  always  laid  them  out  himself,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  them  in  drink. 

One  day  he  had  declared  himself  too  deaf  to  work 
any  longer,  and  from  that  date  onward  he  had  stayed 
at  home  and  loafed  his  days  away,  whilst  his  four  elder 
children,  including  two  girls  of  school  age,  had  faced 
all  sorts  of  weather,  making  daily  pilgrimages  into  the 
country  to  steal  and  to  beg. 
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The  home  when  I  first  saw  it  was  indescribably  filthy. 
The  children  were  all  dirty,  clothed  in  rags  and  very 
verminous.  This  was  one  of  the  houses  wherein  the 
rats  made  free,  and  were  so  bold  as  to  run  about  and  pick 
up  filth  and  crumbs  even  as  we  stood  there.  The  man 
sat  in  an  armchair  smoking  a  huge  black  pipe,  with  his 
legs  upHfted  and  resting  on  a  block  of  wood,  a  position 
of  ease  and  restfulness  ;  whilst  his  wife  and  three  of  his 
children  chopped  and  bundled  firewood  on  the  floor. 
This  was  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  none  of 
the  family  had  tasted  food  that  day,  nor  would  they 
do  so  until  one  of  the  workers  sold  some  wood.  I 
had  heard  long  stories  of  this  man's  conduct  from 
the  pohce ;  the  school  attendance  officer  had  shown  me 
a  long  hst  of  fines  inflicted  for  the  non-  attendance  of  the 
children  ;  the  parsons  had  been  in  and  prayed  with  the 
man  ;  and  the  Salvation  Army  folk  had  done  their  best, 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"  You've  got  a  toughish  customer  to  deal  with  this 
time,"  said  the  local  correspondent  of  the  Society.  "I've 
known  him  all  his  life.  The  laziest,  most  artful,  most 
plausible  man  in  the  town." 


I  pitched  my  voice  pretty  high  and  wished  my  man 
"  Good-morning." 

"Eh  1   I'm  very  deaf." 

I  tried  again.  This  time  I "  got[through,"^and  he  gave 
me  back  a  greeting. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  start  work  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  With  a  long  searching  glance  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  I  had  got  through  again,  but  that  he 
was  pausing  for  a  suitable  answer  to  come  along. 

"  Work  I  "  I  yelled. 
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"  I  don't  work  I  Some  mistake,  sir  I  Not  me  you're 
wanting  1  " 

"  No,  no  mistake  I     You're  going  to  start  work  !  " 

"  Done  no  work  for  three  years  I    Too  deaf  I  " 

"  Not  too  deaf  to  eat  ?  " 

Another  glance  of  puzzled  enquiry.  Then  he  seemed 
to  turn  rather  nasty,  turned  his  back  upon  me,  lit  his 
pipe  at  the  fire,  and  began  puffing  clouds  up  the  chimney. 
I  followed  him  and  shouted  in  his  ear  : — 

"  You're  going  to  start  work  again,  next  Monday  !  " 

It  seemed  almost  to  take  his  breath  away.  His  eyes 
went  very  small  and  red,  and  his  hand  clutched  at  his 
pipe  till  he  broke  the  stem  of  it.  In  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  passion  he  asked  : — 

'*  And  what  has  a  mon  o'  your  mek  got  to  do  wi'  it, 
anyhow  ?  " 

"  We've  got  all  to  do  wi'  it"  I  gave  it  him  slowly  and 
distinctly  in  the  vernacular,  and  he  didn't  miss  a  word. 
"  Them  as  has  children  has  got  them  to  keep  I  Them  as 
has  work  has  got  it  to  do  I     See  ?  " 

*'  But  I've  gettin'  no  work,  mon  I  Had  none  for  years  I 
Too  deaf !  Too  deaf !  I    I  telled  ye  !  1 1  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  you  have  got  work  !  I've  seen  your  boss  I 
You  are  to  start  at  the  pit  head  next  Monday  !  " 

I  had  fixed  all  this  up  with  the  man's  former  employer 
previous  to  my  visit. 

**  I  won't  go  !     I'd  rather  go  to  gaol  I  " 

"  All  right,  Rollin !  That  can  be  arranged !  But 
you'll  find  it  dry  work.  No  beer,  no  bacca.  Better 
try  the  pit  brow,  lad  !  " 

With  this  I  left  him.  A  fortnight  later  I  met  the 
police  superintendent. 

"  Whatever  have  you  done  to  that  fellow  Rollin — ^in 
Duke's  Court  ?  " — he  enquired. 
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"  What's  wrong  with  him  ?  " 

**  That's  it.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  him.  Why, 
he's  working  again,  and  at  his  old  job,  too  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  for  your  good 
news.  It  will  be  my  most  pleasurable  duty  to  keep 
him  at  it." 

So  was  the  deaf  made  to  heai'  and  the  lazy  to  work. 


CHAPTER    XX 

OPPORTUNITIES 

A  Dentist — and — a  Hawkey 

Where  cruelty  and  neglect  are  the  result  of  bad  upbring- 
ing or  environment  one  can  often  feel  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  the  offenders,  and  in  such  cases  no  stone 
is  ever  left  unturned  in  the  endeavour  to  advise,  assist 
and  even  instruct  in  matters  of  domestic  economy,  before 
finally  bringing  the  culprits  before  the  magistrates.  This 
is  why  only  some  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  Society's 
cases  go  to  the  extreme  marked  "  prosecution."  Even 
after  conviction,  in  the  case  of  women  slatterns,  I  would 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  round  of  prison  duties  a 
strict  course  of  housekeeping  tasks,  including  instruction 
in,  and  the  actual  practice  of,  the  care  of  children. 

But  sometimes  we  come  across  cases  where  neither 
poverty  nor  ignorance  can  be  pleaded.  Of  such  was  the 
case  of  Samuel  Perrin,  qualified  dentist. 

Perrin  had  one  of  the  best  dental  practices  in  the 
county.  His  skill  was  undoubted.  Doctors  recom- 
mended him  everywhere.  If  you  "  wanted  painless 
extraction,  good  filUng,  splendid  teeth,  go  to  Perrin." 
Yet  Perrin  was  a  villain  of  the  first  water.  He  drank 
away  his  Hving,  drank  whilst  his  worn-out  wife  breathed 
her  last,  on  a  bed  to  which  the  neighbours  carried  food  in 
pity,  drank  whilst  his  orphan  children  starved,  and 
finally  deserted  them  for  nearly  three  weeks,  leaving 
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them  to  shift  for  themselves,  whilst  he  played  the  gentle- 
man in  a  town  some  forty  miles  away. 

I  went  into  his  house  on  the  authority  of  a  search 
warrant.  It  had  once  been  well  furnished.  Even  now 
oil  paintings  hung  on  the  walls,  thick  pile  carpets  Hned 
the  stairs,  and  the  last  remnants  of  the  man's  calling 
stood  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  shape  of  an  operating 
chair  and  a  case  of  dental  instruments.  Everything  in 
the  place,  however,  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  covered 
with  thick  layers  of  dust,  and  here  and  there  showing 
signs  of  mould  and  rot,  which  clearly  indicated  neglect 
of  long  standing.  The  children — four  boys  and  a  girl — 
were  verminous,  and  suffering  from  that  loathsome  skin 
disease,  **  itch.'*  They  had  no  food,  no  bedding,  no 
firing. 

I  removed  the  children  from  their  miserable  surround- 
ings to  a  place  of  safety.  Summoned  to  attend  court 
on  a  charge  of  neglect,  Perrin  refused  to  appear.  He 
was  then  arrested  on  a  warrant,  and  when  brought  before 
the  magistrates  was  wearing  a  top  hat  and  frock  coat, 
and  had  all  the  usual  appearances  of  affluence  about 
him.  Although  earning  nearly  £3  a  week  he  had  sent 
scarcely  anything  to  his  children.  He  had  himself 
Hved  in  first-class  lodgings,  spent  his  evenings  in  billiard 
rooms,  and  could  now  afford  to  engage  a  soHcitor  to 
defend  him. 

He  tried  bravado  from  first  to  last  at  his  trial.  When 
clearly  bowled  over  by  the  witnesses,  he  pleaded  for  a 
chance  on  account  of  his  already  blighted  "  profes- 
sional career."  The  magistrates  told  him  he  had 
deserved  six  months'  imprisonment,  but  they  had 
decided  to  let  him  off  with  a  fine  of  five  pounds.  So  he 
was  released,  and  his  children — cleansed  and  re-clad — 
were  handed  over  to  his  custody  once  more. 
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A  few  months  later,  however,  Perrin's  conduct  in 
another  town  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  again 
prosecute  him  for  neglect.  This  time  his  case  was  sent  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  where  a  jury  found  him  guilty  and 
the  Recorder  sent  him  to  gaol  for  six  months.  Some 
of  the  children  were  now  provided  for  in  Homes,  and 
before  he  was  released  from  prison,  I  was  ordered  to 
secure  for  him — at  the  Society's  expense — several 
cases  of  instruments  and  the  like,  which  he  had  pawned 
before  conviction.  Thus,  even  after  two  attempts  at 
reforming  the  man,  the  Society  showed  its  willingness 
to  give  him  a  helping  hand.  Whether  he  will  profit 
by  it,  and  ever  regain  the  respectable  position  he  once 
occupied,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  case  passed  out  of 
my  hands  some  two  years  ago,  but  doubtless  there  is, 
somewhere  in  the  records  of  our  Inspectors,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  dentist's  Hfe  story.  And,  somewhere, 
wherever  they  are,  the  children  are  the  better  and  the 
happier  because  the  Society  has  intervened  in  their 
behalf. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  above  tale  of  wasted  oppor- 
tunities, let  me  record  very  shortly  another  kind  of  story. 

Ruth  Carron  was  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  father, 
who  had  been  two  or  three  times  in  prison  for  child 
neglect.  Four  of  the  family,  one  after  the  other,  had  been 
committed  to  Industrial  Schools  for  begging.  Whilst 
I  knew  them  the  ninth  child  was  born  to  the  mother, 
who  was  a  simple  sort  of  creature  with  no  thought 
above  "  a  meal's  meat,"  and  an  occasional  drop  of 
"  summat  short  "  to  keep  her  "  body  and  soul  to- 
gether." When  father  was  in  prison — as  he  often 
was — mother  would  do  a  **  little  charing."  But  she 
didn't  go  out  charing  to  work.    Each  place  she  got 
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was  an  opportunity  to  tell  a  tale  of  woe.  From  each 
place  she  generally  returned  with  an  armful  of  scraps 
of  bread  and  meat,  on  which  the  family  lived  and  grew 
surprisingly  fat.  Then  the  little  ones  and  Ruth  went 
to  the  pit,  and  they  sold  pennyworths  of  coal. 

With  such  parents  what  wonder  that  poor  Ruth 
should  chng  to  the  first  youth  who  showed  any  sym- 
pathy for  her.  So  when  young  Farrell  came  to  her 
street  comer  and  fed  her  and  her  Httle  brothers  and 
sisters  because  they  were  all  hungry,  she  consented 
to  walk  out  with  him.  Later,  when  her  father  was  in 
gaol,  and  the  young  man  was  working,  Farrell  came  and 
slept  in  the  Carron  cottage.  And  later  still,  when  Ruth 
was  going  to  have  her  baby,  and  when  a  super-pious 
fraud  of  a  father  and  an  upbraiding  mother  turned  her 
out  into  the  street,  what  wonder  that  Ruth  went  with 
Farrell  into  the  tiny  "  crack  in  the  wall  "  of  a  house  he 
had  taken,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  a  mother  to  her 
child,  side  by  side  with  the  only  being  who  ever  cared  for 
her,  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  had  ever  shown  her 
what  kindness  meant. 


You  went  down  seven  steps  into  their  cellar,  and  it 
was  rather  gloomy  when  you  started  at  the  top  ;  but  at 
the  bottom  a  window  lit  up  one  of  the  cleanest  beds,  with 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  bonniest  babies  on  it,  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  see.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  if 
it  were  "  breast  fed,"  that  was  self-evident.  Every 
stitch  of  the  clothing  we  had  got  together  for  the  baby 
was  being  made  the  most  of.  The  fond  father  stood 
and  held  up  the  child  for  inspection,  as  proud  as  any 
father  could  be. 

There  was  very  httle  doing  in  the  town,  and  only 
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enough  food  for  one  that  morning.  Ruth  must  have  it 
to  keep  the  milk  going  for  baby.  There  was  no  coal, 
Ruth  hadn't  been  to  the  pit  for  days.  Farrell  went  and 
*'  scratched  "  instead  of  her,  so  that  she  could  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  the  youngster.  All  the  elements 
that  make  up  human  happiness  were  here,  except  a 
means  of  liveHhood  for  the  man,  and  a  marriage 
certificate. 

I  hope  I  was  not  wrong  in  deeming  the  first  want 
the  most  pressing.  Timely  aid  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
sum  on  loan  worked  wonders.  From  a  box  or  two  of 
kippers  to  a  kit  of  fresh  fish  was  an  easy  step.  In  a  month 
or  two  Farrell  had  a  steady  daily  round  as  a  hawker, 
with  every  prospect  of  getting  a  fair  living,  as  livings 
go  in  that  poverty-stricken  part  of  the  country.  They 
stuck  together  always,  these  two,  and  their  baby,  well 
fed,  well  clad  and  "  well  aired,"  was  a  pattern  to  many 
a  mother  who  would  have  scorned  to  compare  it  with 
her  own. 

So  I  went  to  see  the  Rector.  He  was  a  bit  hard  to 
manage  at  first,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  kindly 
marry  these  twain  without  fees. 

"  You  see.  Inspector,  it  is  rather  putting  a  premium 
on  illegitimacy  !  If  I  once  start  doing  it,  I  shall  never 
get  to  the  end  !  " 

I  didn't  quite  agree  with  him  about  the  premium. 
What  was  done  could  not  be  helped.  What  we  wanted 
now  was  to  prevent  further  trouble  of  the  same  sort. 
In  the  end  the  good  man  gave  in  gracefully,  and  con- 
sented to  marry  Ruth  and  her  man  as  early  as  possible. 
Two  things  I  feel  certain  of — Farrell  will  do  well  by 
Ruth,  and  Ruth  will  make  a  better  mother  than  her 
own  mother  is. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

THE   collier's  LITTLE   HOUSEKEEPER 

They  called  him  Stonewall  Jack.  The  fiercest  bruiser 
and  police-baiter  for  miles  around.  Besides  which  he 
was  a  collier  and  a  coward. 

His  poor  wife  had  died  years  ago,  her  end  a  stormy 
one,  after  a  life  of  storm  with  such  a  man.  One  by 
one  his  six  children  had  taken  themselves  off  because 
Hfe  with  father  became  unbearable.  Only  one  was 
left  now,  Agnes,  aged  thirteen. 

Stonewall  Hved  in  a  two-roomed  cottage,  which  was 
built  into  a  bank  beside  a  beck,  or  small  stream.  He 
earned  a  good  thirty  shillings  at  the  pit,  and  "  paid  his 
way."  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  always  paid  his 
score  at  the  pub.  first,  and  that  sometimes  left  him  so 
short  of  money  that  he  had  very  httle  left  for  food  and 
other  necessaries. 

Agnes  kept  house  for  her  father,  and  so  far  as  her 
opportunities  went,  did  it  well.  But  he  was  very  ill- 
tempered  when  in  drink,  and  often  vented  his  spite  on 
the  child  when  food  ran  short,  or  when  anybody  crossed 
his  whims  in  any  way. 

Their  mode  of  life  was  not  at  all  decent.  They  had 
only  one  bed,  no  bedclothes.  Sometimes  promiscuous 
lodgers  (females)  occupied  the  bed  in  common  with  the 
man  and  his  child. 

He  had  thrashed  her  with  his  belt,  blacked  her  eyes, 
and  bruised  her  poor  httle  body.     Then  he  threatened  to 
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throw  the  lamp  at  her,  and  one  winter's  night,  at  nearly 
midnight,  she  ran  barefooted  out  of  the  house,  and  was 
discovered  sobbing  and  sleeping  on  the  stone  steps  on 
the  bank  beyond. 

The  child's  story  revealed  a  very  bad  state  of  things. 
Often  this  brute  had  gone  out  at  five  in  the  morning, 
taking  with  him  all  the  food,  leaving  poor  Agnes  without 
any  bread,  meat  or  firing.  The  neighbours — it  is 
always  the  neighbours,  God  bless  them  ! — had  fed  her 
again  and  again  ;  they  had  warmed  her  at  their  fires,  and 
given  her  such  scraps  of  clothing  as  they  themselves 
could  spare. 

Clearly  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of 
ill-usage  and  neglect,  so  I  called. 

Stonewall  Jack  was  just  up  from  the  pit.  He  stood 
in  the  living-room  of  his  cottage  clad  only  in  trousers 
and  clogs,  having  just  doffed  his  collier's  blue  shirt 
preparatory  to  taking  his  afternoon  wash.  I  briefly 
explained  who  I  was  and  why  I  had  come.  As  I 
proceeded  I  could  see  the  fierce  fight  of  an  unbridled 
passion  leap  into  his  eyes,  and  noticed  the  knots  in  his 
sinewy  arms  swelling  up  as  he  clenched  his  fists  and  set 
his  teeth,  all  the  time  gfiding  cautiously  past  me  until 
he  reached  the  door  by  which  I  had  entered.  Before  I 
could  prevent  it  he  had  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
made  me  a  prisoner. 

"  Now  Mr. Cruelty  Mon  I     I'm  goin'  to  tek  it  out 

ov  yer  !  "  He  braced  himself  up  in  the  manner  approved 
by  patrons  of  "  the  noble  art." 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  and  quite  unprepared  for 
this.  My  tone  toward  him  had  been  mild  and  persua- 
sive, rather  than  exciting.  Still  I  knew  this  fellow  had 
once  half  killed  a  policeman,  and  served  three  months 
in  gaol  for  it.     Probably  he  thought  of  the  Society  I 
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represented  as  being  merely  a  prosecuting  agency,  and 
fearing  that  the  game  was  up,  he  meant  to  have  a 
good  rim  for  his  money.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he 
was  somewhat  younger  than  I,  rather  heavier,  and, 
except  for  the  effects  of  drink,  probably  in  better  condi- 
tion. However,  for  an  officer  to  show  the  white  feather 
in  such  an  emergency  would  never  do.  So  I  raked  up 
some  of  my  past,  and  served  it  up  for  the  benefit  of  my 
intending  assailant : 

"  Nothing  I  should  enjoy  so  much.  Jack !  Since  I 
had  the  gloves  on  with  old  Jem  Mace,  in  'seventy- 
nine — " 

"  Jem  Mace  !  Hev  you  had  the  gloves  on  wi'  him. 
Inspector  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  You  see,  I  was  going  in  for  the  Army 
middle  weights  at  the  time " 

"  You've  been  in  the  Army,  and  you've  boxed." 

*'  Oh,  yes  !     I  used  to  love  it  as  a  youngster." 

"  Then  I'm  noan  feightin'  thee,  mister  I  You'd  be 
too  good  for  me  1  " 

I  was  very  glad  he  thought  so,  and  that  we  were  able 
to  talk  over  matters  without  resort  to  fisticuffs.  So  I 
warned  him,  and  came  away. 

But  the  warning  did  no  good.  A  few  days  later  he 
assaulted  his  child  again,  and  we  took  the  case  into  the 
poHce  court.  Poor  Agnes  told  her  tale  straight  enough 
and  the  bench  believed  her ;  but  they  made  a  lot  of 
allowance  for  the  antecedents  of  the  man,  lectured  him 
well,  and  let  him  off  with  a  fine  of  three  pounds. 

This  meant  that  the  poor  child  had  to  go  back  to  his 
custody.  Even  as  he  left  the  court  he  breathed  out 
threatenings  against  her. 

Fearing,  however,  to  openly  offend  the  law  himself, 
he  set  about  trying  to  find  a  way  of  revenging  himself 
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on  the  poor  girl.  So  he  hired  her  to  the  woman  who 
kept  the  beer-shop  where  he  drank  of  an  evening, 
with  strict  injunctions  that  she  must  "tek  it  out 
ov  her  I" 

A  good  Samaritan  provided  the  child  with  new  under- 
clothing when  she  went  to  the  beer-house  to  live.  She 
stayed  there  a  month,  working  behind  the  bar,  and  wash- 
ing up  from  very  early  morning  until  nearly  midnight. 
Then  again  her  father  ill-treated  her  and  threatened  her 
life,  saying  he  would  drown  her  in  the  river  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  an  opportunity. 

One  night  the  girl  presented  herself  at  the  door  of  the 
local  office,  in  evident  terror  and  distress. 

"  Oh,  mum  1  Do  take  me  in  I  I  dare  not  go  home  ! 
He'll  kill  me  1  If  you  won't  let  me  stay,  mum,  I  shall 
jump  in  the  beck  I    I  shall  indeed,  mum  I  " 

In  happier  times,  afterwards,  this  little  one  told  us  of 
her  intentions  at  that  moment.  Had  we  turned  her 
away  from  the  local  office,  she  would  probably  have 
committed  suicide. 

Emergencies  are  superior  to  all  rules,  and  leaving  the 
question  of  ultimate  custody  to  be  decided  later,  we 
took  poor  Agnes  in,  and  never  regretted  it. 

Mrs.  Inspector  found  her  verminous  and  wearing  the 
clothing,  still  unwashed,  with  which  she  had  been 
fitted  out  a  month  before.  Soon  she  was  bathed  and 
combed  and  cleaned,  and  put  to  bed.  Even  there  she 
could  not  rest  for  fear.  There  were  cupboard  doors  in 
the  room.  She  begged  we  would  open  them  to  see  if 
her  father  was  inside.  Then  she  wanted  to  know  if  the 
**  Inspector  was  going  out  to-night,"  and  seemed  quite 
reHeved  when  told  he  was  not.  "  I'm  not  afraid  when 
the  Inspector  is  here,"  she  explained.  "  The  Inspector 
is  the  only  man  father's  af eared  of !  " 
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We  had  little  Agnes  with  us  nearly  six  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  watched  the  power  of  love  gradually 
gaining  ascendancy  over  brute  force  and  fear.  At  first 
she  was  wild  and  wilful,  and  did  naughty,  spiteful  things, 
just  as  one  might  imagine  they  had  been  done  toward 
her.  That  she  expected  kicks  or  blows  for  her  mis- 
deeds was  evident.  When  she  got  kind  words,  re- 
proachful looks,  and  soft  advice  instead,  she  became 
at  first  thoughtful,  then  sullen  and  silent,  and  generally 
finished  in  tears  and  repentance.  From  a  mad 
jealousy  displayed  toward  my  youngest  daughter  she 
changed,  bit  by  bit,  in  admiration  of  the  other  child's 
gentler  manners,  to  a  clinging,  longing  sort  of  attitude, 
and  finally  to  a  most  devoted  and  lasting  attachment 
for  her.  As  the  memory  of  her  hardships  disappeared, 
self-esteem  and  ambition  asserted  themselves.  This 
golden-haired  freckled  little  woman  would  be  capable 
of  doing  a  lot  of  useful  work  in  the  world  if  only  she  got 
into  the  right  hands.  The  mind  was  already  busy 
shaping  possible  futures. 

She  wore  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  "  her  fine 
clothes  "  with  dignity ;  she  brushed  and  folded  them 
with  care.  One  day  she  and  my  youngest  girl  went  to 
the  railway  station  to  get  a  magazine.  This  is  how  she 
told  the  story  of  the  adventure  when  she  came  back. 

"  You  should  jest  see  your  AHce  holding  her  head  up, 
and  ever  so  proud,  a-walking  right  past  the  man  into  the 
station.  I  sez  to  her :  '  Come  away,  AUce,  p'raps 
they'll  chase  yer.'  But  they  didn't.  They  used  to 
chase  me,  though,  when  I  went  there,  afore  I  got  my 
*  fine  clothes,'  or  walked  out  with  your  Alice."  Then, 
soon  afterwards,  she  gave  us  some  further  results  of  this 
incident. 

"  When  I  grow  up  I'm  goin*  to  be  ever  so  proud, 
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jest  like  Alice.  If  you're  good  yer  can  be  protid,  can't 
yer !  " 

Agnes  taught  us  a  lot  of  domestic  economy,  as 
practised  at  her  father's  establishment. 

"  Do  you  have  dinners  every  day,  Mrs. ?    We  only 

had  dinner  on  a  Sunday.  Father  used  to  give  me  a 
shilling  and  send  me  to  Witch  Hill  market  on  a  Saturday. 
I  used  to  get  a  big  lump  of  beef  and  make  a  *  tatee  pot  * 
[potato  hash,  cooked  in  a  frying-pan]  with  it.** 

Once  she  watched  the  frying  of  the  family  bacon,  and 
remarked : — 

"  How  much  was  that  ?  " 

"  Half  a  pound  of  bacon,  Agnes.     It  cost  fivepence." 

"  You  should  let  me  get  yer  bacon  for  yer.  I  used  to 
get  as  much  as  that — ends  and  pieces — for  a  penny ! 
You  ask  for  '  bits  '  next  time  yer  go,  missus  !  '* 

The  washerwoman  of  the  period  was  not  doing  her 
work  very  well,  and  Agnes  heard  Mrs.  Inspector  adminis- 
tering a  mild  reproof. 

"  You  wait  till  I'm  coming  back,  mother "  (she 
had  got  to  caUing  my  wife  "  mother  '*  by  this  time), 
"  and  I'll  do  your  washing  for  yer.  And  do  it 
well !  " 

One  day  we  took  her  into  the  court  again,  and  asked 
the  magistrates  to  give  her  to  the  Society  until  she  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Bench  noticed  how  much 
cleaner  she  was,  and  how  her  face  shone  with  happiness. 
They  complimented  "  mother  '*  on  her  care  of  the  child, 
granted  our  request  for  custody,  and  ordered  the  father 
to  pay  a  set  sum  per  week  for  her  maintenance. 

Then  came  a  very  hard  parting  as  Httle  Agnes  one 
day  steamed  away  to  make  new  friends  and  a  future 
for  herself  under  the  care  of  kind  teachers  in  a  distant 
county.    It  was  Uke  losing  one  of  the  family. 
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We  have  had  many  letters  from  her  since,  all  full  of 
gratitude  and  love  for  those  she  calls  her  new  parents. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  calling  on  the  father  for  some 
two  years,  every  Saturday,  to  collect  the  sum  due. 
It  is  significant  that  during  all  that  time  this  curious 
man  never  once  enquired  as  to  the  welfare  of  his  child. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

HARD  TIMES 

At  Springside  there  was  a  total  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand.  Our  five  thousand  male  adult  workers  were 
all  practically  engaged  in  one  industry.  So  when  the  big 
ironworks  shut  down  their  furnaces,  one  after  another, 
the  weakest  and  the  most  improvident  people  went 
first  to  the  wall,  to  be  gradually  followed  by  the  moder- 
ately careful  and  saving  ones.  Later  the  shopkeepers 
and  the  professional  classes  also  felt  the  strain  of  long- 
continued  bad  trade,  and  those  who  at  one  time  had 
helped  the  poor  were  absolutely  in  need  themselves. 

Amid  the  poverty  and  the  dirt,  with  constitutions 
reduced  to  their  lowest  level,  what  wonder  that  an  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  carried  off  many  who  were  caught  by  it. 
The  Government  official,  who  reported  on  the  epidemic, 
justified  our  constant  cry  for  greater  cleanUness  in  this 
district  in  a  most  striking  and  singular  way.  He  was  of 
opinion,  he  said,  that  in  many  cases  the  infection  had 
been  spread  by  vermin,  as  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  admitted  to  the  hospital  shewed  traces  of  flea  bites, 
etc.,  on  their  bodies. 

Infant  mortaUty  was,  as  may  be  expected,  very  high. 
But  a  very  satisfactory  decrease  was  observable  after 
our  office  had  been  open  two  years.  The  attitude  of  a 
certain  class  of  mother  toward  her  offspring  may  be 
judged  from  cases  such  as  that  of  NeUie  Rudd,  in  which 
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it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Society  saved  a  precious 
infant  Hfe. 

When  first  I  saw  the  child  it  was  a  miserable  specimen 
of  four  months,  weighing  about  six  pounds.  Head  was 
large,  also  stomach,  Hmbs  wasted.  The  mother  had 
ceased  to  suckle  it,  because,  as  she  said,  she  '*  didn't 
get  bait  (food)  enough  to  feed  herself,  let  alone  the 
bairn."  So  she  had  apparently  made  up  her  mind  that 
it  should  die  of  starvation. 

The  lad-husband,  the  father' of  two  children,  had  been 
a  farm  labourer,  and  had  drifted  into  the  ironworks 
because  for  a  time  he  had  earned  more  money  there. 
His  old  father  was  a  gardener,  and  his  mother  an 
apparently  respectable  old  charwoman.  "  Our  Joshua 
has  married  a  wife  and  taken  his  wages  away  from  us  " 
— often  a  very  sore  point  with  the  very  poor.  So, 
whilst  they  were  wiUing  to  give  him  a  meal's  meat,  they 
drew  the  line  at  feeding  either  his  wife  or  his  children. 

The  position,  then,  was  this.  Joshua  Rudd,  no  work, 
no  means,  but  a  good  square  meal  for  himself  every  time 
he  called  at  his  mother's. 

Mrs.  Rudd,  no  means,  husband  not  at  work,  nobody 
to  give  her  food  except  charitable  neighbours,  her 
elder  child,  aged  two  years,  getting  a  share  of  what  she 
had. 

Baby,  four  months,  not  wanted.  No  father  to  work 
for  it.     Mother  unable  to  feed  it.     Dying  of  hunger. 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  would  die.  It  were  never  wanted, 
this  one.  It  would  be  a  mercy  if  the  Lord  would  take 
it.  Inspector !  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  doctor  ?  " 

"  It  ails  nothing  at  all  but  starvation.  Inspector." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Rudd  ?  Your  child  is  being 
starved  !    Where  is  your  husband  ?  " 
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"  Up  at  his  mother's,  getting  his  dinner,  I  expect." 

I  get  them  both  together,  this  young  man  and  wife, 
and  lecture  them  severely. 

"  If  I  cannot  get  work  what  can  I  do,"  he  whines. 

**  If  I  cannot  get  food,  how  can  I  give  it  to  the  child  ? 
It  must  die,  for  all  I  can  help  it,"  said  his  wife. 

**  Listen  to  me !  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  starve 
yourselves,  if  you  wish  it,  although  I  must  say  you 
both  look  fat  and  well  at  present ;  but  you  have  no  right 
to  starve  your  child.  So,  if  you  cannot  provide  food, 
go  to  the  Workhouse  !  " 

"  I  won't  go,"  says  the  man.  "  I  can  get  all  I  want 
up  at  my  mother's  !  " 

"  They  won't  admit  me  without  my  husband,  so  I 
can't  go  !  "  repHes  the  woman. 

"  If  that  child  dies,  you  will  both  probably  be  tried 
for  manslaughter  I  " 

The  man  is  stubborn,  ignorant  and  foolish.  He  is 
very  young,  and  well  fed. 

The  woman  is  sullen.  Married  Ufe  for  her  has  been  a 
mistake.  She  is  longing  for  the  end  of  this  accursed 
responsibiUty.  In  her  present  mood  she  feels  at  war 
with  the  whole  world.  It  is  yet  another  case  for 
a  woman's  sympathy.  An  hour  afterwards  Mrs. 
Inspector  appears  on  the  scene  with  feeding  bottles,  new 
milk,  and  clean  linen.  I  shiver  even  now  when  I  think 
how  much  of  **  touch  and  go  "  there  was  in  this  case  ; 
how  difficult  it  was  to  win  that  Httle  one  back  from  semi- 
exhaustion  to  active  movement  and  self-exertion.  But 
it  was  done,  and  a  great  crime  averted.  Then  we 
managed  to  persuade  the  matron  of  the  Infirmary  to 
give  it  house-room  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  its  salvation 
was  assured. 

We  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  grandparents  after 
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this,  and  they  took  the  child  into  their  own  home  for  a 
time,  and  learned  to  love  it.  The  young  father  at  last 
got  work,  and  was  able  to  support  his  family.  He  now 
looks  upon  the  man  who  talked  of  sending  him  to  prison 
as  one  of  his  friends. 

*       «      ♦       4:       * 

In  the  midst  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  works  we  were  suddenly  faced  by  a  new  evil. 

About  two  hundred  and  thirty  children  were  being 
fed  daily  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town,  this 
representing  the  rock  bottom  number  of  absolutely 
starving  families.  By  a  decision  of  the  Education 
Board  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  illegal  to  continue 
to  give  these  little  ones  free  meals  during  the  month 
the  schools  were  closed  for  holidays.  If,  therefore, 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty  children  had  really  needed 
to  be  supplied  with  food  yesterday  because  they  had 
none,  what  was  to  become  of  them  to-day  ? 

The  local  Education  Secretary  gave  me  a  Hst  of  the 
families.  Every  case,  he  said,  was  undoubtedly  a 
bad  one.  It  was  sad,  but  only  too  true.  The  children 
were  there,  hungry.  They  (the  educationists)  could  do 
nothing. 

That  day  we  got  the  big  washing  copper  at  the  local 
office  scrubbed  out,  bought  a  stone  weight  of  shin  bones, 
lentils,  etc.,  and  invited  seventy  children  to  dinner.  My 
wife  and  two  daughters  helped,  and  we  gave  each  young- 
ster a  sixth  of  a  2lb.  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  thick 
soup.  Before  inviting  any  of  the  children  I  had  paid 
visits  to  their  homes  and  investigated  as  far  as  possible 
how  things  stood  there.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I 
found : — 

Foundry  fireman,  wife  and  five  children.  Work 
iiTegular  for  one  year.     Only  earned  £i  13s.  during  past 
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six  weeks.  House  clean.  Two  beds.  No  coverings. 
A  little  bread  in  the  house. 

Labourer,  wife  and  five  children.  Man  worked  three 
months  out  of  last  twelve.  Getting  6d.  or  is.  daily 
doing  odd  jobs.  Rent  4s.  per  week  (paid  up).  Clean, 
respectable  people.    No  food  in  the  house. 

Widow  and  girl  of  twelve,  no  means,  except  about 
5s.  lod.  got  by  picking  scrap  coal.     2s.  rent  (paid). 

Rivetter,  wife,  and  three  children.  Twenty  months 
out  of  work.  Man  had  earned  3s.  3d.  previous  week  as  a 
bandsman.  Pawned  everything  pawnable.  "  Didn't 
know  where  to  turn  for  next  meal."    Clean. 

Labourer  (Ironworks),  wife  and  seven  children  (eldest 
twelve  years).  No  work  for  a  month ;  very  Uttle  during 
past  two  years.  Pawned  clothing  for  food.  Clean, 
tidy  and  industrious  woman,  of  good  parentage. 

Steelworker,  wife  and  three  children.  No  work  for 
two  years.  No  food.  Man  a  teetotaller  for  five  years ; 
woman  good  religious  disposition.  House  and  children 
scrupulously  clean. 

These  and  many  more  like  them.  Parents  sober  and 
steady.  Children  in  want  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

By  dinner  time  next  day  I  had  over  100  children  on 
my  list,  every  case  visited,  and  conditions  vouched  for. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  up  all  that  night, 
boil  more  bones,  get  more  bread,  and  write  to  Central 
Office,  teUing  how  matters  stood.  This  done,  I  cast 
my  eyes  round  among  the  pubhc  to  see  who  would  be 
most  likely  to  help.  The  N.S.P.C.C.  funds  are  not 
intended  for  the  relief  of  distress  of  this  kind,  except  of 
a  very  temporary  nature,  and  although,  in  his  reply,  the 
Director  did  not  limit  me  in  the  matter,  I  felt  that  local 
effort  ought  to  be  made  use  of. 
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There  happened  to  be  a  newly-formed  body  just 
then,  called  the  "  Christian  Service  Union,"  which  had 
set  out  to  reform  things  in  general.  It  was  com- 
posed of  clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  laymen.  I  turned  up  at  their 
meeting  that  Saturday  afternoon,  and  after  a  celebrated 
Canon  had  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Suppression  of  Indecent 
Literature,"  permission  was  given  to  me  to  explain  the 
situation. 

In  that  meeting,  there  and  then,  practical  sympathy 
was  shown  to  the  extent  of  over  £2,  whilst  the  kind 
Canon  himself  offered  to  stand  my  guarantor  for  further 
expenditure  up  to  a  £5  note.  A  deputation  to  the  Mayor 
was  also  arranged,  which  ultimately  resolved  itself  into 
an  appeal  from  the  Town  Council,  and  I  was  after  that 
in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  feed  about  170 
children  every  day  during  the  rest  of  the  holidays,  and 
still  leave  a  handsome  balance  of  cash  in  the  hands  of 
the  borough  treasurer  to  meet  future  needs. 

Incidentally  my  wife  established  a  reputation  as  a 
soup-maker.  The  cost  per  child  per  day  worked  out 
at  something  like  •68d.  including  bread,  and  as  the  local 
Education  Authority  had  been  paying  something  over 
2d.  per  child  for  a  very  unsubstantial  breakfast,  our 
cheap  dinners,  examined  by  the  School  Doctor  and 
declared  excellent,  are  likely  to  be  the  fashion  in 
future  at  Springside. 

The  youngsters  themselves  improved  very  much  on 
their  soup  diet,  and  many  women  came  to  express  their 
gratitude.  One  or  two,  recognizing  the  arduous  work 
which  was  being  done  for  their  benefit,  came  to  offer  to 
scrub  the  office  steps  and  clean  the  office  floors.  This 
labour  was  offered  gratis,  and  although  we  never 
accepted  it  thus,  we  were  able  to  pick  out  a  faithful 
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charwoman  from  the  mothers,  who  served  us  right  well 
until  we  left  the  district. 

Soon  after  the  feeding  of  the  school-children  the 
distress  became  so  acute  in  the  town  that  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  feed  2,000  children  daily.  In  this 
work  the  organization  we  had  started  proved  to  be  most 
useful,  and  Mrs.  Inspector  was  very  much  in  request 
with  her  recipes  and  advice.  Everybody,  of  course, 
recognised  that  the  N.S.P.C.C.  could  not  neglect  its 
proper  work  to  feed  children,  but  the  gratitude  of  the 
public  was  often  expressed  toward  the  Society  for 
stepping  into  the  breach  at  the  proper  moment. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

TOO  LATE  I 

London,  with  its  long  roll  of  officials,  its  magnificent 
institutions,  and  its  golden  thousands  spent  on  human 
salvage,  is  no  more  immune  from  the  evils  of  child  tor- 
ture than  the  rest  of  the  country.  My  own  experience  of 
the  work  of  the  great  city  has  stamped  indelible  pictures 
of  miserable  childhood  upon  my  memory  which  will 
never  be  effaced,  whilst  the  everyday  records  of  my 
brother  "  Cruelty  Men  "  in  the  MetropoHtan  area  show 
that  cause  and  effect,  crime  and  detail  of  crime,  in 
London,  bear  a  ghastly  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  the  provinces. 

I  had  told  some  of  my  stories  to  Inspector  F ,  a 


warm-hearted  Gloucestershire  man,  who  had  been  privi- 
leged to  work  in  London  for  some  time,  and  with  ghs- 
tening  eyes,  as  we  went  along,  every  time  I  had  spun 
him  a  tale,  "  he  told  me  another." 

In  a  slum  down  Tottenham  way  Hved  a  drunken 
printer  who  spent  his  nights  in  Fleet  Street,  and  most  of 
his  spare  daytime  in  a  "  pub."  near  his  home.  His 
wife  could  drink  "  glass  for  glass  "  with  him ;  so  no 
wonder  that  poor  Uttle  Freddie,  their  only  boy,  was 
allowed  to  go  ragged  and  filthy,  and  to  play  such  games 
as  were  followed  by  the  hooligans  of  the  district.  In 
some  rough  and  tumble  sport  the  lad's  leg  was  injured. 
A  mother's  care  and  a  doctor's  skill  at  the  beginning 
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would  doubtless  have  set  it  right  very  soon,  but  the 
money  that  might  have  obtained  advice  and  treatment 
went  in  drink,  and  the  boy — drifted. 

Unable  to  walk,  lying  on  a  wretched  bed  in  a  foul 
room,  he  was  left  alone  for  days,  to  moan  out  the  agony 
of  his  wound,  until,  after  weeks  of  hesitancy  and 
delay,  the  neighbours  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  told 
Inspector  F about  it. 

He  reached  the  lad  one  Saturday  afternoon,  whilst 
father  and  mother  were  out  at  their  usual  drunken  game. 
The  boy  was  in  great  agony,  and  apparently  dying  of 
sheer  neglect.  He  was  verminous  and  emaciated. 
When  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  said, 
"  I  am  very  bad,  sir,  I  am  in  great  pain."  The  officer 
asked,  "  Haven't  you  seen  a  doctor,  sonny  ?  "  to  which 
the  boy  replied,  "  No  !  I  have  asked  father  several  times 
to  call  a  doctor,  but  he  says  a  doctor  can  do  me  no 
good." 

A  medical  man  was  summoned,  and  helped  to 
undress  the  boy.  After  examination  the  doctor  at 
once  ordered  the  lad's  removal,  and  he  was  taken  to 
Edmonton  Workhouse,  where,  in  spite  of  all  that  could 
be  done  for  him,  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
.  Giving  evidence  before  the  Coroner  the  doctor  said  : — 
"  The  boy  was  verminous,  with  oozing  sores  on  the  right 
leg,  inflamed  swellings  on  the  right  hand,  head  and 
buttocks.  He  craved  for  food,  and  said  he  had  had 
none  all  day.  On  the  right  leg  there  were  four  small 
sinuses,  leading  to  the  bare  bone  and  discharging  pus. 
These  extended  over  an  area  of  2^  by  3  inches.  The 
boy  was  in  such  a  condition  that  an  operation  was  im- 
possible. Had  he  been  treated  a  fortnight  sooner  his 
life  might  have  been  prolonged  or  saved."  Any  reasonable 
attention  by  a  parent  must  have  disclosed  his  condition. 
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The  father's  income  was  £z  19s.  6d.  per  week,  and  the 
boy  was  insured  for  £10.  The  father  said  he  had  noticed 
the  wounds,  but  did  not  think  them  serious.  One  day 
the  boy  had  tried  to  \yalk  and  had  fallen  down.  The 
father  had  put  him  back  to  bed  and  said  angrily,  "  Why 
couldn't  you  be  quiet  upstairs."  He  (the  "  father  ") 
did  not  take  sufficient  notice  of  his  son  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  he  was  thin  or  emaciated,  but  he  thought  the 
lad  was  old  enough  to  clean  his  own  body. 

On  a  charge  of  manslaughter  this  unfeeHng  parent  was 
acquitted,  but  in  sentencing  him  to  six  months*  imprison- 
ment for  "  neglect,"  the  judge  said,  *'  the  prisoner  had 
been  fortunate  in  that  the  jury  took  so  merciful  a  view 
of  the  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  his  lordship, 
**  you  are  a  callous  and  brutal  father." 

If  the  neighbours  had  only  spoken  sooner ! 

**  Too  late  "  also  is  the  epitaph  the  Society  must  write 
over  the  record  of  the  sad  Hfe  of  poor  Httle  Ellen  Murphy, 
who,  for  five  months,  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence 
under  the  care  of  a  drunken  and  careless  mother,  to  die 
at  last  of  brandy  poisoning,  or  something  very  much 
akin  to  it. 

The  habits  of  the  mother  were  outHned  by  the 
landlady  of  the  two  rooms  where  the  Murphy  family 
lived  : — 

"  Mrs.  Murphy's  baby  was  a  lovely  child  when  it  was 
bom,  and  well  developed  in  every  way.  The  mother 
is  often  drunk.  She  frequently  leaves  the  house  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  time,  leaving  the  child  in  bed.  I 
have  gone  into  the  room  because  I  have  heard  the  baby 
moaning  for  food,  and  found  it  with  a  *  dummy '  in  its 
mouth.  It  gradually  got  thinner  and  thinner,  and  had 
a  pinched,  old-looking  face.    She  was  fetching  cans  of  beer 
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from  *  The  Oxford  '  during  the  last  hour  of  the  baby's 
Ufe." 

A  lodger  said  : — **  The  sight  of  the  baby  frightened  me ! 
It  looked  so  starved  and  ill.  It  had  no  clothing  on,  but  a 
bit  of  an  old  shawl,  but  the  mother  insisted  on  taking  it 
out  in  the  cold,  frosty  weather,  though  both  the  landlady 
and  myself  offered  to  mind  it  rather  than  see  it  exposed 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  day.  She  had  it  out  with  her 
from  six  p.m.  until  after  eleven  at  night  last  Saturday. 
It  seemed  very  ill  when  she  came  back,  and  I  begged 
Mrs.  Murphy  to  let  my  husband  look  at  it.    She  said, 

*  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  puppy  show  of   my 

baby.' " 

There  was  evidence  that  frequent  "  doses  "  of  spirits 
had  been  administered  by  the  woman  "  to  keep  the 
kid  quiet." 

A  doctor  saw  the  little  one  and  found  it  very  much 
emaciated.  The  mother  said  it  could  not  take  food  and 
that  she  had  given  it  brandy.  The  doctor  ordered  her 
to  stop  it.  She  said  she  would,  but  did  not.  The 
doctor  was  not  surprised  that  it  died.  "  In  a  case  of 
this  sort,"  he  said,  "  feeding  and  warmth  are  every- 
thing." Poor  wee  Ellen  got  neither  proper  food  nor 
covering.  When  she  died  she  weighed  five  pounds 
seven  ounces  instead  of  eleven  pounds  (normal  weight). 
There  was  no  fat  on  the  body.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  was  gastric  enteritis.  There  was  no  organic 
disease,  and  the  child  need  not  have  died  but  for  the 
exposure  and  neglect. 

A  Coroner's  jury  found  the  mother  guilty  of  criminal 
neglect  (manslaughter),  and  severely  censured  the 
father.  The  pity  of  it  all  was  that  the  landlady  had 
known  of  the  woman's  habits  for  five  months.  Only 
when  death  seemed  imminent  did  she  send  word.    If 
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only  she,  like  others,  had  realized  her  moral  and  social 
responsibility  little  Ellen  might  have  been  alive  to-day. 
Verdicts  and  sentences — ^however  much  they  may 
appease  one's  sense  of  justice — ^never  yet  restored  a 
human  Ufe,  or  brought  back  a  "  wasted  "  child. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

ALMOST  A  TRAGEDY 

Down  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  Deptford  I  came 
across  a  big,  powerful  woman  late  one  night,  rolling  home 
drunk  with  an  infant  tucked  under  her  arm  as  one 
might  carelessly  tuck  away  a  bundle  of  old  clothes. 
It  mattered  nothing  to  her  that  the  child's  head  was 
hanging  down,  or  that  its  sobs  and  cries  seemed  to 
threaten  to  choke  the  little  voice  for  ever.  She  simply 
blundered  on,  now  against  a  railing,  now  against  a 
lamp-post  or  a  letter-box,  until  she  disappeared  up  the 
lobby  of  the  house  where  she  lived. 

I  hastened  to  overtake  her,  and  finding  that  she  and 
the  child  were  apparently  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
house,  I  ventured  in.  At  such  a  time  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances this  was  a  case  for  "  emergency  action." 
The  mother  was  unfit  to  guard  her  child,  might  even 
kill  it  by  accident.  Warnings,  removal  orders,  warrant, 
arrest,  were  out  of  the  question.  So  I  strode  forward, 
intending  to  possess  myself  of  the  baby.  The  woman 
heard  my  step,  turned,  and  understood  what  my 
intentions  were. 

"  You  want  the  kid,  d'yer !  Well — tek  'er — blarst 
'er  I  "  And  before  I  could  prevent  it  she  had  thrown  the 
poor  Uttle  mite  a  distance  of  several  feet  across  the 
sitting-room  into  a  cradle  heaped  up  with  filthy  rags, 
which  stood  in  the  corner. 

I  pushed  past  the  now  frenzied  lunatic  of  a  mother, 
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and  stooped,  back  towards  her,  to  pick  up  the  senseless 
heap  from  the  cradle.  With  a  scream  of  passion  the 
woman  bent  over  me  and  rained  a  shower  of  blows  on 
my  neck,  shoulders  and  sides,  which  left  me  stiff  and 
sore  for  days  afterwards.  But  I  got  the  child  away, 
and,  in  spite  of  further  assaults  and  imprecations,  lodged 
it  safely  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  little  the  worse  for  its 
perilous  adventures. 

In  the  morning,  whilst  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
police-court,  a  timid  knock  sounded  on  the  office  door. 
On  the  mat,  weeping  and  sad,  stood  the  woman  of  yester 
night.  "  Oh,  sir !  What  has  become  of  my  darhng 
child,  my  baby  girl  ?  Do  give  her  back  to  me  !  Send 
me  to  prison  if  you  hke,  but  do  give  me  my  child  !  I'll 
never  drink  again  !  " 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  report  the  case 
for  prosecution  ;  in  view  of  the  woman's  previous  history 
there  seemed  no  other  course  open.  But  something  in 
her  actions  seemed  to  indicate  that,  drink  eliminated, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  mother  in  the  woman.  So 
I  changed  the  plan  of  action  and  temporized. 

She  got  her  baby  back,  together  with  much  stern  ad- 
vice, but  I  trust  she  got  something  better  still,  and  that 
was  an  idea  that  the  "  Cruelty  Man  "  had  saved  her  from 
the  crime  of  manslaughter.  It  dawned  upon  her  that  she 
had  given  away  all  the  features  of  a  strong  "  case  "  for 
the  courts,  and  that  it  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of. 
So  respect  for  the  Society  grew,  and  self-respect  followed. 
She  did  leave  the  drink  alone,  and  she  did  treasure  the 
gift  she  might  have  lost  through  her  own  folly  and  sin — 
her  baby.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  London  she  was 
a  steady,  sober  woman. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

ON  THE  PAVEMENT 

**  Narcis  I    Narcis  1    Sweet  violets  1    Only  a  penny  a 
bunch !  " 

The  voice  is  sweet  and  clear  as  a  child's ;  the  owner 
of  it,  at  first  glance,  looks  like  a  child.  Wrapped  from 
head  to  waist  in  a  shawl,  with  a  tiny  figure  and  a  tiny 
face,  only  the  wistful  hngering  appeal  of  the  cry,  and 
the  sad  dark  eyes  reveal  the  presence  of  a  woman  in 
real  distress.  By  her  side  stands  a  big,  broad-shouldered 
man  ;  between  her  cries  he  speaks  to  her  in  a  bullying 
tone.  Then  she  empties  the  coppers  from  the  corner 
of  her  tray  into  his  grimy  fist,  and  he  leaves  her,  slouching 
his  way  to  the  flaring  vault  of  a  "  pub."  across  the  road. 

Inspector  F and  his  wife  are  passing  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  F buys  a  bunch  or  two  of  the  flowers,  and  the 

Inspector,  ever  on  the  alert  for  juvenile  misery,  asks  : — 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  girl  ?  " 

The  pretty  Uttle  flower-seller  breaks  down  entirely. 
She  knows  the  **  Cruelty  Man,"  although  he  is  not  in 
uniform  now.  She  has  seen  him  visiting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  lodging,  and  has  just  a  dim  idea  that 
he  is  the  protector  of  children.  The  brute  who  has  just 
left  her  has  deprived  her  of  the  last  chance  she  had  of 
taking  home  food  for  to-morrow.  She  has  screened  his 
faults  hitherto,  but  now  with  the  children  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  she  blurts  out : — 

"  It's  him,  sir  1    My  husband  1  " 
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The  story,  sad  as  it  is,  is  all  too  common.  Harriett, 
aged  24,  has  been  married  eight  years.  There  are  three 
children  "  living,'*  aged  4  years,  2J  years  and  six  months. 
There  is  another  "  on  the  way." 

"  When  we  were  first  married  "  (said  Harriett)  "  my 
husband  was  a  hawker  and  went  on  fairly  well  for  a  time ; 
but  during  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  acting  very 
badly.  He  has  only  worked  one  month,  and  such  money 
as  he  does  get  he  spends  on  drink.  About  Christmas 
I  did  well  with  flowers  and  got  a  few  things  for  the  home 
and  children.  After  that  he  did  nothing  until  all  the 
things  were  pawned.  He  is  continually  drinking  and 
spending  the  money  on  himself.  He  cares  nothing  for 
his  children. 

*'  He  has  pawned  the  shoes  off  my  feet  on  the  pretence 
that  he  wanted  to  buy  flowers,  taking  the  money  raised 
to  spend  on  drink,  and  bringing  back  no  flowers.  He 
has  gone  away,  and  left  me  destitute  after  pawning 
my  shawls  for  3s.  3d.,  taking  this  with  him.  When  I 
plead  with  him  he  says  there  is  another  woman  who  wants 
him  to  go  and  live  with  her.  He  sends  me  out  with 
flowers  at  noon,  and  I  stay  until  midnight.  Every 
now  and  then,  as  I  get  money,  he  comes  and  takes  it 
from  me.  Sometimes  I  get  from  25s.  to  30s.  on  a  Satur- 
day, but  he  takes  it  all  away.  The  last  time  he  deserted 
me  he  took  all  my  money  and  also  borrowed  los.  from 
our  landlady,  a  very  poor  woman,  who  had  lent  it  to  us 
for  stock." 

The  Inspector  finds  the  man  and  warns  him.  The 
fellow  mends  his  ways  for  a  time,  but  he  has  a  mean 
nature  and  a  curious  power  over  weak  females.  So  in 
spite  of  the  officer's  admonition,  one  day  he  clears  out, 
taking  the  '*  other  woman  "  with  him.  Here  is  part  of 
her  story,  told  after  the  pair  had  been  brought  back  : — 
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"  I  am  a  single  woman  and  was  a  waitress  in Cafe 

when    I    first    met    (Harriett's    husband).     I 

became  friendly  with  him,  and  he  followed  me  one 
evening  when  I  was  going  to  a  reUgious  meeting.  He 
waited  and  walked  home  with  me,  and  then  asked  me 
to  go  away  with  him,  and  pressed  me  to  go.  I  con- 
sented at  last,  and  we  went  next  day  into  the  country, 
with  some  roundabouts  and  a  shooting  gallery.  I  have 
hved  with  him  ever  since  as  his  wife.  At  first  he  said 
he  was  single,  but  he  has  since  told  me  he  is  a  married 
man,  and  has  three  children.  Previous  to  this  I  have 
led  a  good  life  and  never  been  in  trouble." 

This  wanton  wastrel  is  justlysentenced  to  three  months' 
hard  labour,  and  but  for  the  pluck  and  determination  of 
the  little  wife  his  children  would  have  eaten  the  bread  of 
pauperism  and  become  a  burden  to  the  community. 
But  Harriett  was  made  of  stem  stuff,  and,  between 
them,  the  Inspector  and  she  made  plans  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  children  whilst  the  father  was  in  gaol. 

"  If  I  can  only  get  ten  shilhngs  on  a  Friday  to  buy 
stock  with,"  she  explained,  "  I  can  keep  'em  a-going." 
So  every  Friday  for  three  months  the  N.S.P.C.C.  ad- 
vanced the  little  woman  half  a  sovereign,  which  was 
always  religiously  repaid  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The 
repayment  was  always  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  she  could  see  her  way  to  "  last  out  "  until  Friday 
came  again.  The  man's  mother  took  the  side  of  her 
daughter-in-law  all  through,  and  helped  by  minding  the 
children  whilst  Harriett  stood  through  cold  or  rain, 
offering  the  beauties  of  bountiful  gardens  to  the  careless 
throngs  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city.  As  she  stood 
she  reflected  sometimes  that  she  had  better  abide  by  the 
one  big  mistake  she  had  made  in  her  life,  and  put  her 
false  man  away  from  her  for  ever. 
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But  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  after  the  sorrowing 
waitress  had  gone  to  expiate  her  folly  in  the  distant 
Workhouse  of  her  **  settlement,"  the  penitent  hawker 
turned  his  attention  to  his  domestic  duties,  and  to  this 
day  he  thanks  the  Society  which  taught  him  the  true 
value  of  a  wife  and  a  home,  and  saved  his  bairns  from 
pauperism. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

A  HABITUAL  DRUNKARD 

"  The  object  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  is  to  prevent  Cruelty, 
where  warning  fails,  by  prosecution,  which  it  always 
undertakes  with  great  reluctance." 

So  read  the  warning  notice  which  I  served  upon  Mrs, 
Roy,  after  many  visits  and  the  collection  of  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  as  to  her  conduct. 

The  family,  husband,  wife  and  four  little  children,  lived 
at  New  Cross.  The  man  was  a  steady,  industrious 
workman,  who  had  earned  and  bought,  and  afterwards 
lost,  three  or  four  "  homes."  His  wife  had  habitually 
sold  and  pawned,  and  pawned  and  sold,  everything 
she  could  drag  to  the  shop  of  the  **  golden  balls." 
To  her,  drink  was  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Whilst  she  indulged,  her  husband  and  her  children 
starved  and  were  neglected.  "  She  is  a  good  woman 
when  she  is  sober !  "  sobbed  the  sorrowing  husband. 
"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  her  sober  ?  " 
"  She  hasn't  been  really  free  from  drink  for  years  !  " 
The  woman  often  left  her  child  of  three  alone  in  the 
house  for  a  whole  day.  They  all  slept  on  the  bare  floor, 
because  the  bed  was  "  gone."  Mrs.  Roy  had  a  special 
mania  when  drunk  for  smashing  windows.  Her  '*  do- 
without  "  methods  of  cooking  and  feeding  were  remark- 
able, for  she  boiled  the  water  for  tea,  and  cooked  an 
occasional  herring  in  the  same  utensil,  a  frying-pan, 
whilst  the  whole  family  had  to  take  turns  to  get  a  drink 
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out  of  the  one  solitary  jug  of  the  establishment — a 
vessel  which  was  used  alternately  for  tea,  lamp-oil  and 
beer. 

There  had  once  been  Venetian  blinds  to  the  front 
(bay)  window  of  the  house.  Half  the  woodwork  of 
these  had  been  torn  down  to  hght  fires ;  the  tapes  of  the 
blinds  formed  a  belt  to  uphold  Mrs.  Roy's  single  lower 
garment,  a  very  dirty  skirt. 

Plates  were  superseded  by  the  tops  of  biscuit  tins, 
from  which  the  leavings  from  the  last  meal  had  to  be 
wiped  before  starting  on  another. 

Often  the  children  got  no  food  all  day,  and  when 
father  came  home  at  night  he  must  first  go  in  search  of 
his  wandering  wife,  drag  her  home  as  best  he  could, 
and  then,  after  rifling  her  clothing  for  such  stray  coppers 
as  might  be  left  therein,  he  would  proceed  to  light  a 
fire,  buy  food,  and  serve  it  to  his  miserable  offspring. 

Too  much  saturated  for  even  a  glimpse  of  my  meaning 
to  reach  her,  indifferent  ahke  to  husband  and  children, 
there  seemed  but  one  chance  of  reform  for  such  as  Mrs. 
Roy.  Clearly  this  was  a  person  who,  "not  being  amenable 
to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,"  was  "  notwithstanding, 
by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxi- 
cating Hquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  herself  or  to  others, 
and  incapable  of  managing  herself  or  her  affairs.'* 

Instead  therefore  of  attempting  to  get  this  poor  crea- 
ture sent  to  prison  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  was  instructed 
to  proceed  with  a  view  to  getting  Mrs.  Roy  sent  to  an 
Inebriates'  Home  or  retreat.  The  case  was  laid  before 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Blackheath,  and  a  formal 
committal  on  the  charge  of  "  Neglect  "  was  obtained. 
Later,  at  the  South  London  Sessions  she  was  found 
guilty — first  of  "  Neglect  "  and  then  of  "  being  a 
habitual  drunkard,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  I  have 
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just  quoted.  As  an  alternative  to  being  sent  to  prison 
she  was  removed  to  an  institution  at  Bristol,  there  to 
remain  three  years. 

It  is  not  within  my  knowledge  how  the  experiment  of 
reforming  the  inebriate  acted  in  this  particular  case, 
but  I  am  concerned  to  point  out  that  the  removal  of 
this,  for  the  time  being,  useless  and  dangerous  element 
from  the  Roy  family  group  brought  about  an  imme- 
diate change  for  the  better.  The  money  the  woman 
had  hitherto  wasted  could  now  be  spent  on  food  and 
clothing  ;  the  home,  under  kind  and  helpful  supervision, 
became  a  place  of  moderate  comfort ;  and  the  children, 
the  chief  concern  of  the  Society,  although  bereft  of  a 
**  parent,"  were,  for  the  three  years  at  least,  allowed 
to  live  a  tolerable  existence. 

**  Charlie !  Charlie !  For  God's  sake  leave  them 
alone  !  '* 

The  cry  was  that  of  a  woman  pleading  with  a  drunken 
husband  in  the  act  of  molesting  his  tiny  children.  The 
time  was  3  a.m. 

"  I  heard  loud  screams  coming  from  next  door,"  a 
good  neighbour  said,  who  came  to  tell  me  of  the  case, 
"  and  I  knew  that  he  was  torturing  them  again,  poor  little 
dears.  I  have  known  the  woman  for  six  years  as  a 
thoroughly  good,  honest  person.  The  husband  seems  a 
worthless  man,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  strike  her 
just  before  their  last  child  was  born.  A  few  days  ago 
she  rushed  into  my  house  for  protection  from  his  violence, 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms.     The  same  night  he  called 

his  child  a  * '  and  a  *  pig's  face  '  in  my  presence. 

Later  there  were  more  blows,  and  cries  from  the  mother 
and  the  children.  I  have  often  helped  the  family,  who 
frequently  seem  short  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  although 
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the  man  is  a  plumber  earning  good  wages.  But  then, 
he  is  often  drunk,  and  that  is  where  the  money  goes." 

Other  neighbours  had  heard  the  cries,  and  one,  speak- 
ing of  the  early  morning  incident,  said,  "  I  woke  my 
husband  up,  to  go  and  see  what  mischief  the  man  was 
doing."  This  good  lady  estimated  the  plumber's  drunks 
at  "  four  or  five  "  a  week. 

The  plumber's  poor  wife  herself  was  almost  paralysed 
with  fear,  when  I  called  to  ask  about  her  husband's 
conduct,  and  gave  her  statement  jerkily  and  nervously 
between  sobs — her  eyes  fixed  meanwhile  upon  the  door 
through  which  she  shortly  expected  her  lord  and  master 
to  "  arrive." 

"  I  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Thomas,"  she  said, 
**  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  we  have  two  children, 
Nellie,  aged  two  years,  and  Ernest,  five  months.  My 
husband  can  earn  two  pounds  ten  a  week  at  his  trade, 
but  he  often  gets  drunk,  throws  up  his  jobs  and  brings 
home  nothing.  Last  week  he  gave  me  three  shillings, 
and  the  same  amount  the  week  before.  During  the  whole 
of  my  married  life  he  has  not  given  me,  on  an  average, 
six  shilhngs  per  week,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  my 
father  and  some  of  the  neighbours  we  should  die  of 
starvation. 

"  A  night  or  two  ago  he  came  home,  as  usual,  drunk, 
and  demanded  '  sausages  '  for  his  supper.  I  had  no 
sausages  in  the  house,  so  offered  him  bacon  instead.  He 
got  very  mad  at  me  for  this,  swore,  snatched  the  baby 
from  my  breast,  and  shook  him  violently  until  the  poor 
Httle  darUng  cried  piteously  with  the  pain  of  it.  To 
save  my  child  I  ran  out  to  a  neighbour's  for  protection, 
and  stayed  all  night.  Next  day  he  threatened  us  with 
a  knife.  NelHe  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  rose  up  terri- 
fied at  the  noise.    He  seized  her  by  the  hair  most 
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violently  and  bashed  her  down  again,  causing  her  to 
scream  with  pain.  He  then  pressed  his  fist  hard  against 
the  poor  baby's  face,  so  as  to  make  him  cry,  saying, 

"  IVe  a  good  mind  to  kill  you,  you  little "     Next, 

he  seized  me  by  the  throat,  and  half  strangled  me. 
He  says  he  hates  the  youngest  child,  and  uses  foul 
language  toward  him.  His  acts  of  cruelty  toward  both 
children  have  been  frequent  since  they  were  born,  also 
his  acts  of  drunkenness.  He  is  drunk,  more  or  less, 
nearly  every  day." 

When  a  manifestly  clean,  decent  woman  tells  one  such 
a  story  as  this,  the  first  impulse  of  the  man  who  hears 
it  would  be  to  take  the  fiend  who  did  such  deeds  by 
the  "  scruff  of  the  neck  "  and  chastise  him  with  all  the 
force  and  severity  at  command.  But  this  sort  of 
chastisement  is  no  part  of  our  work,  and  the  Inspector 
must  school  himself  to  patience,  and  wait  in  dignity  for 
the  coming  of  the  culprit.  In  this  case  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  persuade  the  poor,  trembling,  nerve-racked  mother 
to  allow  me  to  remain  to  confront  the  common  enemy. 
And  when  he  did  lurch  into  the  room,  she  stood,  timid 
and  shaking,  in  the  farthest  corner,  more  like  a  hunted 
creature  of  the  backwoods  than  a  woman  in  a  civilized 
country. 

The  drunkard's  first  word  was  an  oath,  and  a  threat. 
His  next  a  peremptory  order  to  me  to  clear  out  of  his 

house,  or  "  he'd  kick  me  out.'*    But  for  all  this, 

ten  minutes  later  the  wife  was  sitting  comfortably  in  a 
chair,  suckling  her  baby,  whilst  I  gave  the  man  "  hammer 
and  tongs  "  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace.  It  was  his 
turn  to  tremble  and  shake  now,  as  the  prospect  of  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment  was  slowly  unfolded  in  his 
imagination,  the  sure  and  certain  result,  as  I  informed 
him,  of  a  continuance  of  his  present  mode  of  life 
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"  And,  then,"  this  in  condusion,  "  there  is  the  rotten- 
ness of  it  all !     What  have  you  against  this  woman  ?  " 

"  Nothin' !  Nothin'  at  all !  Only  she  nags  at  me 
when  I'm  boozed,  and  that  sets  me  a-goin* !  " 

*'  You  call  asking  for  food,  ioryour  children,  nagging  ? " 

"  It's  mostly  that " 

"  Try  providing  the  food,  my  lad,  and  you'll  find  it 
the  best  cure  for  nagging  !  " 

"  Funny  bloke,  that  Inspector,"  the  plumber  said  to 
a  friend,  after  I'd  gone  away.  "  He  talks  to  a  fellow  like 
a  pal,  he  do,  and  not  like  a  bloomin'  body-snatcher 
trying  to  get  yer  in  quod  !  " 

My  next  visit  was  gratifying.  He  had  been  drunk  only 
once  during  the  week,  but  he  hadn't  ill-treated  either 
the  wife  or  the  children.  Moreover,  he  had  yielded  up 
no  less  than  twelve  shillings  on  the  Saturday,  the  largest 
sum  for  ages,  with  a  promise  of  **  more  next  time." 

"  Next  time  "  did  bring  more,  and  the  next  after  that. 
Then,  strange  to  relate,  one  night  he  brought  home  a  new 
pair  of  boots, /or  baby,  and  offered  to  take  "  all  the  lot  " 
to  the  picture  show.  He  stuck  to  his  work,  too,  and 
when  I  left  London  there  was  no  happier  home  therein 
than  the  one  near  Greenwich  gasworks  where  once  lived 
a  dmnken  plumber. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

IN  CONCLUSION — THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 

The  stories  already  written  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
allotted  space  in  this  book.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
tales  still  untold,  and  many  pleasant  recollections  of 
improved  homes  and  happy  children  which  might  have 
been  recorded.  Too  much  detail  would  doubtless  weary 
the  reader,  so  I  have  tried  to  make  each  story  and  each 
character  a  "  type."  Of  nearly  two  thousand  cases 
dealt  with  during  my  Inspectorship,  perhaps  a  common 
description  of  the  filth  and  the  hunger  and  the  bedding 
might  apply  to  over  fifteen  hundred.  Equally  so,  after 
visits  of  supervision,  one  might  generally  write  as  a 
final  report,  "  Home  and  children  clean  ;  food  and  cloth- 
ing sufficient.  Parents  sober."  To  the  visiting  In- 
spector, however,  each  case  will  present  its  own  diffi- 
culty, each  child  and  each  offender  assume  his  or  her  own 
characteristics.     The  remedy  must  be  such  as  will  suit 

the  individual. 

***** 

What  an  officer  sees  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, 
generally  so  saddening,  is  sometimes  relieved  from 
monotony  by  a  ghmpse  at  the  fighter  side  of  things. 

One  day  I  received  a  complaint  that  a  Mrs.  So-and-So, 
who  fived  on  the  first  floor  of  certain  flats,  had  pawned 
all  her  bedding,  and  that  her  rooms  were  filthy  in  the 
extreme. 

I  met  the  lady  on  the  stairs.  She  pretended  to  be  very 
155 
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indignant  indeed  at  my  visit,  and  invited  me  quite  frankly 
and  boldly  to  enter  and  survey  "  her  rooms."  One 
glance  at  the  place  she  showed  me  was  enough  to 
convince  me  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  Clean 
as  a  new  pin,  good  beds,  clean  floor.  A  typical  well- 
kept  home.  I  was  in  the  act  of  uttering  a  graceful 
apology  and  backing  through  the  doorway,  when  I 
received  a  rude  push  from  behind,  and  a  loud  and  excited 
female  dashed  past  into  the  room. 

"  I'd  Uke  to  know  what  you're  doing  in  my  bedroom  ?  " 
she  gasped,  '*  And  this  woman  too " 

A  light  began  to  break  in  upon  me. 

**  I  understood,  madam,  that  these  rooms  belonged 
to  this  lady."     Here  I  indicated  the  "  case  "  woman. 

"  No,  Mr.  Inspector.  That's  her  dirty  hole  at  the 
other  end  of  the  landing.  And  it's  well  worth  a  visit, 
I  can  tell  you  !  " 

Reluctantly,  Mrs.  So-and-So  opened  the  door  of  her 
quarters.  What  I  found  there  fully  justified  the 
complaint. 

At  another  case,  one  day,  there  was  an  utter  absence 
of  bedding.  The  house  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  street, 
and  its  occupants  could  watch  my  approach  for  quite 
a  distance.  On  my  next  visit  I  saw  sheets,  blankets, 
counterpanes  in  plenty.  A  marvellous  change  in  a  few 
days,  so  marvellous  indeed  that  I  wondered  if  it  could  be 
genuine.  Half  an  hour  later  I  popped  back  again  and 
met  the  woman  carrying  back  the  borrowed  bedding 
to  her  neighbours.  Not  one  of  the  things  I  had  seen 
was  her  own  I 

A  woman  with  a  tiny  baby  in  her  arms  begged  from 
me  in  the  street.     Her  husband,  she  said,  was  out  of 
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work.  They  had  no  fire,  no  food.  She  was  doing  this 
just  to  get  a  little,  etc.,  etc.  (probably  you  know  the  tale 
by  heart). 

I  was  in  plain  clothes,  and  she  did  not  recognize  me. 
I  followed  her  home.  The  bread  kind  folks  had  cut  off 
their  loaves  for  her  she  threw  into  a  dust  bucket.  The 
baby  was  pitched  on  to  some  old  rags  in  a  corner,  he 
having  done  his  work  for  the  day.  From  her  pocket 
she  took  out  a  small  flask  and  poured  a  stiff  glass  of 
whisky  from  it.  To  this  she  added  milk  from  the  baby's 
bottle  and  then  settled  down  to  make  herself  comfort- 
able. 

Enquiry  showed  that  this  woman's  husband  was  in 
full  work,  that  her  children  Hved  on  what  she  begged, 
whilst  mother  and  father  spent  in  drink  all  the  money 
they  could  get. 

When  Mrs.  M and  her  husband  were  sent  to  prison 

for  six  months,  a  shopkeeper  Uving  at  the  end  of  the 
same  street  told  me  that  he  had  seen  more  washing  dis- 
played the  day  after  the  conviction  than  he  had  ever 
seen  in  a  whole  year  before. 

Johnnie  Robins  was  a  forward  sort  of  boy,  with  fine 
ideas  about  the  uses  of  the  Society ;  so  when  his  father 
whacked  him,  he  ran,  shouting  vengeance  on  his  sire,  to 
the  local  office. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Johnnie  ?  " 

"  Fourteen,  sir  !  " 

"  And  what  did  your  father  thrash  you  for  ?  " 

"  Putting  baby's  finger  in  the  fire." 

**  Has  your  father  marked  you  ?  " 

"  No.     He  only  hit  me  with  a  soft  strap." 

**  Well,  sonny  I    You  just  clear  out  of  this,  sharp,  or 
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I  shall  feel  inclined  to  thrash  you  worse  than  your  father 
did,  for  such  conduct." 
Exit  youth,  crestfallen. 

*'  My  husband  is  very  cruel  to  my  child.  Thrashes  her 
for  staying  out  late,  curses  her  young  man " 

"  Eh  !     What  age  is  your  child,  madam  ?  " 

**  Just  thirty-one,  sir — and " 

"  I'm  sorry,  ma'am.  She  is  rather  too  grown-up 
for  us." 

All  sorts  of  people  come  to  us  for  advice.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  people  still  beHeve  that  the 
R.S.P.C.A.  and  the  N.S.P.C.C.  are  one  and  the  same 
Society. 

**  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  an  old  cat  ? 
Inspector." 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  in  the  sale  yard  just  now, 
mister  !  A  yoimg  steer  there  was  little  more  than  skin 
and  bone.    Sold  for  fifteen  shiUings " 

A  very  important-looking  gentleman,  who  might  have 
been  a  county  magistrate,  met  an  N.S.P.C.C.  officer  of 
my  acquaintance,  quite  recently,  and  addressed  him 
excitedly  thus : — 

'*  How  much  does  eighteen  ingots  of  copper  weigh  ?  " 

The  officer  is  a  most  urbane  man,  with  a  very 
courteous  air. 

"  Really,  sir,  I  am  sorry.    But  I  cannot  say " 

"  Then  you're  not  fit  for  your  job,  sir  1  "  retorted  the 
disappointed  and  now  irate  gentleman. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  from  the  astonished  Inspector. 

"  You're  not  fit  for  your  job,  sir  I    Not  worthy  of  the 
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badge  you  wear  on  your  collar.  I  am  a  subscriber  and 
shall  tell  the  Society  so !  A  fine  fellow  to  look  after 
animals,  and  not  know  the  weight  of  a  load  of  copper." 
It  was  the  case  of  an  overladen  horse  which  was 
troubling  the  worthy  man. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  applied  by  witnesses  in  our 
cases  may  read  like  gross  exaggeration  to  those  unversed. 
The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  cases  we  see  beggar 
description.  Exaggeration  is  almost  impossible.  This 
occurs  most  commonly  in  cases  of  neglect.  To  convey 
a  proper  idea  I  have  sometimes  heard  comparisons  used  : 

*'  There  were  mushrooms  growing  on  the  bed,  your 
worship,"  said  a  policeman. 

Four  children  slept  at  the  top  end  of  the  bed  referred 
to  and  had  crept  in  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
without  disturbing  the  blanket  at  the  bed  foot.  The 
bed  was  standing  in  a  dark  comer  under  a  damp  and 
leaky  roof.  Mother  had  never  '*  made  "  the  bed,  and 
by  and  by  fungi  had  actually  formed  on  the  woollen 
surface, 

*'  The  vermin  covered  the  bed  tick  just  as  type  covers 
a  thickly-printed  newspaper,"  was  not  an  overdrawn 
picture  in  a  case  where  the  bedding  was  examined,  after 
the  room  had  been  stoved, 

**  I  picked  up  the  mattress.  It  fell  into  two  parts.  It 
was  rotten  and  full  of  maggots,"  was  disgusting,  but 
absolutely  true  in  detail. 

"  The  child*s  body  swarmed  with  lice,"  said  a  school- 
master. He  and  I  had  tried  to  get  some  estimate 
of  their  number.  We  pencilled  a  space  on  the  boy's 
back  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  your  hand.  In  this 
space  we  counted  sixty-four  living  specimens ! 
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*'  The  smell  of  the  room  was  sickening  and  caused  me 
to  vomit,"  is  not  at  all  an  infrequent  final6  to  an 
Inspector's  evidence. 

Yet — ^we  who  are  in  it — ^love  this  groping  in  the  dark 
places,  this  battle  in  the  foul  air  and  the  disease-laden 
atmosphere.  In  noisome  cupboards,  reeking  cellars,  rain- 
rotted  garrets,  are  hidden  away  weeping  children 
unable  to  help  themselves.  In  the  home  of  the  drunkard, 
in  the  lair  of  the  harlot,  in  the  baby-farms,  there  are 
youngsters  to  save,  and  no  true  man  ever  rests  when 
knowledge  comes  to  him  of  such  until  he  has  achieved 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  prosecutions 
an  Inspector  instigates  in  a  year  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  cases  in  which  the  offenders  "  turn  over  a  new 
leaf."  To  number  successful  prosecutions  is  simply 
to  number  one 's  comparative  failures.  To  save  a  child,  by 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  it,  is  to  do  a  real  service 
to  the  little  one.  In  the  righting  of  the  public  and 
private  wrongs  of  the  children,  in  protecting  them  from 
open  and  hidden  dangers,  in  securing  to  them  the  right 
to  live  endurable  and  proper  lives,  we  do  a  true  citizen's 
work  which,  in  the  end,  must  benefit  the  whole  nation. 

What  are  the  children  thinking  of  us  to-day  whom 
we  snatched  from  sin  and  torture  ten  years  ago  ?  I 
wonder. 

And  who  dare  say  that  money  spent  in  such  a  cause  is 
wasted  ? 

FINIS 
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